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EDITORIAL NOTES 


In response to the editorial note in the March issue 
concerning the monthly author index, we have re- 
ceived 33 replies. Of these an overwhelming major- 
ity of 85% voted to retain the index. It will, there- 
fore, be continued. A few correspondents suggested 
that we publish a monthly subject index. While 
recognizing the possible value of such an index other 
factors make it impossible. The subject index of 
volume 21 had an estimated 12,000 entries, and 
volume 22 promises to have even more. The monthly 
entries would require 3 or more pages of costly com- 
position, as well as additional editorial and clerical 
work to prepare copy. The increased fineness of the 
classification scheme will have to serve as a subject 
guide for the present. 


* * * 


Entry number 2842 records the new journal Per- 
sonnel Psychology, the title of which is descriptive of 
the editorial content. This journal will be received 
regularly in the Editorial Office. 


x * * 


Abstracts of films available by sale or rental are 
being furnished through a cooperative agreement 
with Dr. C. R. Carpenter of the Psychological 
Register. Such abstracts will be included in the 
proper subject class. In this issue the following 
abstracts are for films: 2894-5, 2910, 2912, 2916-7, 
2921, 2934, 2938, 2946, 2959, 2966-9, 2994, 3038, 
3084, 3098, 3114. 


GENERAL 


2802. Arambourg, C. La genése de l’humanité. 
(The origin of humanity.) Paris: Presses Universi- 
taires, 1943. 136 p.—The question of the origin of 
man is resumed here in the light of numerous recent 
discoveries. The genealogical chart of the Primates 
begins with the Lemuroides and ends with the Nean- 
derthal Man from whom descends Homo sapiens who 
probably appeared in the Mediterranean basin at the 
upper Paleothic near the close of the Pleistocene. 
Very soon racial tendencies (mongoloid, negroid, 
white) were delineated. The problem of the future 
of humanity forms the subject matter of the last 
pages of this suggestive book, where it is mentioned 
that man is found endowed with all the essential 
characteristics which have not since then undergone 
any important modification. As the intellectual 
capacities depend on the brain, the birth of a “‘super- 
man” would imply a new mutation, entailing a still 
more voluminous brain and one undoubtedly more 
viable.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


2803. Daujat, Jean. L’oeuvre de l’intelligence en 
physique. (The work of intelligence in physics.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1946. 190 
p. Fr. 150.—The theory of physics in relation to 
reality, and the limits of mathematical understanding 
are presented with philosophical implications. Phys- 
ics is the starting point of scientific knowledge. Its 
aim is the penetration of reality which it seeks to 
know by a series of successive approximations. Ob- 
jects have qualities by which they are intelligible to 
us. These are discovered by intelligence. Although 
sense experience is fundamental to understanding, 
matter cannot itself impress our senses directly, as 
sense impressions result only from physical events 
that emerge from matter. Abstract intelligence 
knows something which pertains to reality but is 
more in the depths of reality than appears to the 
senses. Reality has a structure, an internal organi- 
zation that science explores. Without the record of 
science, psychology would be without background. 
The only serious psychology is experimental. Many 
authors and investigators are quoted widely in this 
discussion.—G. E. Bird. 

2804. Dembowski, Jan. Psychologia malp. (Psy- 
chology of monkeys.) Warsaw: Ksiazka, 1946. 
271 p—The book is a supplement to the same 
author’s ‘‘Psychology of Animals’’ (see 22: 2805). 
It gives a systematic survey of psychological re- 
searches made with monkeys, especially with chim- 
panzees. In the last chapter the author deals with 
the social life of monkeys.—.S. Blachowski. 


2805. Dembowski, Jan. Psychologia zwierzat. 
(Psychology of animals.) Warsaw: Czytelnik, 1946. 
365 p.—The work consists of two parts. In the gen- 
eral part the author deals with the tropisms, condi- 
tioned reflexes, innate and inherited features, in- 
stincts, and behaviorism and Gestalt theory in the 
psychology of animals. The detailed part of the 
book contains the psychology of the infusoria, 
the earthworm, the honey-bee, the hen and the rat. 
The psychology of monkeys is described in a sepa- 
rate book (see 22: 2804).—.S. Blachowski. 


2806. Golomb, A. (Colegio Israelita de Mexico: 


Mexico City.) Psikhologie: Algemeyner Kurs- 
(Psychology: general course.) Mexico City: Kre- 
imerman Fund, Colegio Israelita, 1947. 211 p.— 


This college textbook in Yiddish was prepared for 
use in the Colegio Israelita in Mexico City. This 
first volume treats the usual topics from a discussion 
of reflexes to the higher thought processes. IIlus- 
trative material is drawn from the literature and lore 
of the Jews. The method of approach is genetic, 
with a physiobiological point of view. Each of the 
16 chapters is illustrated with diagrams and pictures 
and provided with class exercises—A. A. Roback. 


355 








2807-2816 
2807. Katz, David. (U. Stockholm, Sweden.) 
Psychological Atlas. New York: Philosophical 


Library, 1948. x, 142 p. $5.00.—This is an Amer- 
ican edition with the text translated of 21: 2084. 
There are over 400 illustrations of psychological 
materials in the usual areas. Includes portraits of 
some 40 eminent psychologists —C. M. Louttit. 


2808. Librachowa, Maria. Miedzywojenna liter- 
atura powieSciowa jako zr6dlo materiatu naukowego 
dla psychologa. (The fiction from between the two 
world wars as a source of scientific material for the 
psychologist.) Awart. psychol., 1947, 13, 27-47.— 
Numerous novels written between the 2 world wars 
represented the childhood and development of the 
personality, providing much interesting material for 
the psychologist. This material cannot be used as a 
basis for general theories or as a description of real 
psychological facts. Yet it may be of use in formu- 
lating problems and for didactic aims. French 
summary pp. 317-321.—S. Blachowskt. 


2809. Pieter, Jézef. Biografia Ogélna. Wstep do 
nauki o zyciu ludzkim. (General biography. Intro- 
duction to the science of human life.) Cracow: 
Wiedza-Zawéd-Kultura, 1946. 174 p.—The author 
proposes to create an independent theoretical and 
experimental science devoted exclusively to the 
study of human life. This new science ought to be 
a theory of common life led by separate people, 
their groups, and nations and it ought to be based on 
examinations of larger groups of people undergoing 
various experimental ‘‘pressures."” Those groups 
should be selected either by voluntary access or by 
decision of official factors and examined by teams of 
specialists working in the name of a group e.g. the 
state, for the good of the community and even of 
mankind. The criterion of the value of the general 
biography can be found in its usefulness for the ra- 
tional formation of a common life among people, 
their groups and nations, to create thus perfect 
forms of living in community.—S. Blachowshkt. 


2810. Sageret, J. De la vie microbienne a la 
conscience. (From microbian life to consciousness.) 
Paris: Stock, 1943. 320 p.—Recalling that the sci- 
ences of life are independent of all metaphysics, the 
author has undertaken to retrace a complete picture 
of the total evolution from the primitive vegetal 
forms whose origin remains mysterious, up to human 
societies, by supporting himself on data acquired to 
date, by discussing theories and hypotheses and by 
frequently elevating himself to a philosophy quite 
prudent.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 

2811. Sargent, S.S. (Barnard Coll., New York.) 
Zaklady Psychologie. (Basic teachings of the great 
psychologists.) Praha: Zivot a Prace, 1947. 401 p. 
—Czech translation of 18: 1599 by J. Souéek. 


Treory & SysTEMs 


2812. Ashby, W. R. (Green Ridges, Church Way, 
Weston Favell, Northampton, Eng.) Principles of 
the self-organizing dynamic system. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1947, 37, 125-128.—The question of self-in- 
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duced changes of organization in a machine or other 
strictly determinate system is discussed. It is held 
that the nervous system can induce changes in or- 
ganization and remain strictly determinate. From a 
mathematical analysis it is concluded that if an 
absolute system contains a variable which can take 
only one of two values, the system composed of the 
remaining variables can be regarded as having two 
organizations which substitute for each other from 
time to time.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2813. Casey, Dermot M. La théorie du subcon- 
scient de Morton Prince. (Morton Prince's theory 
of the subconscious.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1945. 316 p.—This work fillsa gap. The 
exposition of Morton Prince’s theories which are of 
especial historical interest did not exist in French. 
This exposition has the merit of being followed by a 
criticism of Morton Prince's ideas in which the au- 
thor compares them with theories of Freud and 
Janet. The ideas of Morton Prince appear in this 
criticism as intermediate between those of these two 
authors. Morton Prince has, like them, set out from 
the study of a case of hysteria; he supports his con- 
ceptions chiefly upon automatic handwriting, the 
study of hypnosis, the doublings of personality. 
The subconscious is essentially divided into the un- 
conscious or the ensemble of mnemograms which pre- 
serve physiologically all the past, and the co-consci- 
ous where ideas would have a life analogous to that 
of conscious ideas and close beside consciousness.— 
(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 

2814. Chein, Isidor. (1711 Davidson Ave., New 
York 53.) The genetic factor in ahistorical psych- 
ology. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 36, 151-172.—In 
support of Lewin’s concept of ahistorical science 
that all ‘‘causality’’ must be dealt with in terms of 
factors which are contemporaneous with the effects, 
the problem of genesis is examined on 3 levels: de- 
velopmental change regardless of whether or not it 
is time consuming, i.e., scientific explanation in gen- 
eral; genesis that is time consuming; the role of the 
past in the present. The ahistorical approach is 
factually and philosophically more adequate than 
the historical. It makes for clearer thinking and 
better formulation of problems, particularly in con- 
nection with the heredity-environment problem and 
psychoanalysis. 32 references.—C. F. Scofield. 

2815. Clark, Leland C., Jr. (Fels Research Instit., 
Yellow Springs, O.) The chemistry of human be- 
havior. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 140-152. 
—‘'This paper represents an attempt to explore some 
of the relationships between cellular function and 
human behavior. A biochemical theory has been 
developed which might serve as a framework for co- 
operative research in the sciences of psychiatry, psy- 
chology, and chemistry.”” 58-item bibliography.— 
R. E. Perl. 

2816. English, Horace B. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Factor analysis explained. (Without mathe- 
matics!) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 475-484.—The 
general problem for which the factor analysis tech- 
nique was set up is: ‘‘What is the smallest number 
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of components or factors which will account for the 
regular or persistent differences in the actions of 
different persons.’”’ The author explains how the 
approach through Factor Analysis is inconclusive, 
though promising. The number of factors, having 
been found to be almost infinite, Factor Analysis 
failed to solve the problem which has been posed by 
Faculty Psychology. Thus “the effort to find a 
manageably small number of explanatory principles 
must continue to challenge the scientific investiga- 
tor.""—I. M. Abou-Ghorra. 


2817. Ingarden, Roman. O poznawaniu cudzych 
stanéw psychicznych. (On the learning of other's 
psychical states.) Kwart. psychol., 1947, 13, 1-26.— 
After a critical review of 4 theories which try to solve 
the problem on what empirical foundation is based 
the knowledge about other people’s mind (the theory 
of inference per analogy, of association, of imitation, 
of empathy) the author maintains with some re- 
strictions the existence of cases of direct perception 
of other people’s psychical states. English summary 
pp. 316-317.—S. Blachowski. 

2818. Tomaszewski, Tadeusz. O psychologii w 
Z.S.R.R. (Psychology in the U.S.S.R.) Kwart. 
psychol., 1947, 13, 267-315.—The author discusses 
the basic theoretical principles of U.S.S.R. psych- 
ology. Soviet psychologists worked out a new sys- 
tem of dfalectrical psychology which relies upon two 
main principles: the principle of unity of contradic- 
tions, and the principle of development. Subjective 
and objective traits of psychical phenomena and 
human behavior form a dialectical unity, and there 
is no doubt about it, that all phenomena show traits 
of change and development. From these general 
Marxian principles arise particular conclusions which 
allow an original standpoint in even psychological 
questions. English summary pp. 333-337.—S. 
Bilachowskt. 

2819. Welch, Livingston. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) Observation and hypothesis in psychology. 
J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 89-98.—Philosophy recognizes 
and accepts the uncertainties of human knowledge, 
the difficulties of definition, and the fact that any 
generalization falls within the realm of probability. 
In modern science these ideas are presented as 
formidable discoveries of the twentieth century. 
Methods of observation and theorizing are means of 
arriving at conclusions which are judged not only on 
a basis of validity but of significance. In so far as 
scientists do hypothesize, in so far as they do deduce, 
they could profit by learning some of the rules of this 
mode of thinking. Until logic is applied, careless 
definition and deductive fallacies will increase and 
multiply within the field of science. Perhaps psy- 
chologists must build their own epistemology by 
means of rigid deductive discipline and practical 
experience.— M. Mercer. 

2820. Winthrop, Henry. (Abbe Institute, 58 W. 
75th St., New York.) A contribution towards a sci- 
entific program for a systematic constitutional psy- 
chology. J. gen. Psychol. 1947, 37, 139-157.— 
Statistical checks and controls in the field of con- 


2817-2824 


stitutional psychology are evaluated. Advantages 
of combining independent type theories into multiple 
constitutional schemata are pointed out in terms of 
possible quantification. Emphasis is placed on the 
search for the morphological nucleus. Attention is 
called to the need for a coordinated program on a 
vast scale and to a present concentration on theory 
rather than on clinical or anthropometric findings.— 


B. R. Bugelski. 


2821. Winthrop, Henry. (58 W. 75th St., New 
York, 23.) Major errors of configurationism, with 
special reference to Gestalt psychology. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1947, 36, 139-149.—The configurationist 
concepts of an ‘“‘emergent”’ and of ‘‘non-predictabil- 
ity” are attacked as epistemologically obscure and 
operationally unsubstantiated. Criticism of the con- 
cept of ‘“‘emergence”’ is based upon an examination 
of the logical and existential possibilities which may 
result from the union of 2 or more elements. The 
configurationists’ claim that some “‘emergents’’ are 
unpredictable has been neither methodologically nor 
logically substantiated. At any given moment there 
may not be sufficient data for predicting the partic- 
cular properties of a configuration, but an examina- 
tion of the major kinds of predictability indicate that 
‘such properties will be predictable sooner or later.” 
—C. F. Scofield. 

2822. Yolton, John W. A defence of sense-data. 
Mind, 1948, 57, 2-15.—According to the theory of 
sense data there exists an aspect of experience which 
is not made by the mind but which is given to it. 
Recent critics of this theory contend that it is a 
purely conventional linguistic affair, and that “‘sens- 
ing a sense datum”’ means the same as ‘‘perceiving a 
material object.’’ Closer examination shows that 
this criticism is invalid.— F. Heider. 


[See also abstracts 2868, 3017, 3194. } 


MeEtTHOps & APPARATUS 


2823. Grant, William. (Coll. Med. Evangelists, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Graphic methods in the neuro- 
logical examination; wavy tracings to record motor 
control. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1947, 12, 
104-109.—The subject holds a rigid handle attached 
to a flexible shaft which carries a conical inkwell and 
writing point. With the arm unsupported he is re- 
quired to follow certain wavy lines mimeographed 
on the test sheet, and to make freehand series of 
wide and narrow wavy lines. Space is provided for 
testing both hands. The test is said to yield records 
of impaired voluntary control, dysmetria, inco- 
ordination, athetoid movement, tremor, and ma- 
lingering. 3 photographs, 9 sets of records.—D. K. 
Spelt. 

2824. Lewis, Louis W. (Southwestern Med. Coll., 
Dallas, Texas.) A simple pen for kymograph trac- 
ings. Science, 1947, 106, 451.—A short piece of 4 
mm. tubing is drawn out into an L-shaped capillary 
point and attached to the lever arm of the recording 
instrument. A folded piece of 16 mm. film, slit at 
each end, has been found satisfactory to slip over 
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the lever arm; the tube is cemented at the desired 
position between the folds of the film. Any fountain 
pen ink can be used.— F. A. Mote. 

2825. Searles, Herbert L. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) Logic and scientific methods; 
an introductory course. New York: Ronald Press, 
1948. xii,326p. $3.50.—This elementary textbook 
comprises 3 parts: Logic and Meaning, Deductive 
Logic, and Scientific Methods; the last part consti- 
tutes about 4 of the book. Questions of semantics 
are stressed, and care is taken to illustrate formal 
relations by examples taken from daily life and the 
There is one chapter on statistical methods 
and one on legal thinking. Problems are given at 
the end of each chapter. The appendix contains a 
genealogical tree of logic and suggestions for the 
solution of some of the problems. A glossary of 
logical terms. 170-item selected bibliography.— F. 
Heider. 

2826. Stoddard, S. Edmund. (Placer Coll., Au- 
burn, Calif.) A device for studies in weight discrim- 
ination. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 201-202.—A 
device utilizing lever-like balance beams for varying 
weight stimuli is described. The device is adjustable 
to any weight desired for either or both hands and is 
said to have a great advantage over weighted cubes, 
cartridges, etc.—B. R. Bugelskt. 


sciences. 


[See also abstract 3025. ] 


New TEstTs 


2827. Biddle, Richard A. (Greeley High School, 
Greeley, Colo.) The construction of a personality 
inventory. J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 366-377.—An 
instrument called A School Questionnaire was con- 
structed to measure the adjustment of high school 
pupils in 4 areas: home background and influence, 
social adjustment, adjustment to school policy and 
school work, adjustment to teachers. Intercorrela- 
tions among the areas were low enough to justify the 
use of the 4 scales as separate measures of adjust- 
ment. Preliminary norms are available for boys and 
girls. The questionnaire, which consists of 140 items, 
is reproduced in entirety —M. Murphy. 

2828. Rey, André. (U. Genera, Switzerland.) 

preuves de dessin; témoins du développement 
mental: II. Reproduction d’objets simples selon 
différents points de vue. (Drawing tests as evidence 
of mental development: II. Reproduction of simple 
objects from different points of view.) Arch. Psy- 
chol, Geneve, 1947, 32, 145—-160.—A test to measure 
mental development was derived, consisting of small 
piles of cubes to be observed and drawn from differ- 
ent points of view. Norms were obtained from ad- 
ministering the test to 200 children from 5 to 11 
years old. In the reproduction of different aspects 
of simple objects the child shows synthetic inca- 
pacity, with more perceptual decentralization than 
is found in the adult. The persistence of these char- 
acteristics past a certain age indicates mental re- 
tardation, either general or limited to the spatial 
visual organization, provided an examination of 
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verbal ability gives normal results. This is a test of 
exact observation rather than imagination or erudi- 
tion. Timid children who hesitate to give free rein 
to imagination are reassured and guided by the 
presence of the cubes as a model. (see 21: 4178)— 
G. E. Bird. 


2829. Seashore, Harold G. (Psychological Corp., 
New York.) The development of a Beam-Walking 
Test and its use in measuring development of bal- 
ance in children. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1947, 
18, 246-259.—This article reports on the develop- 
ment of a beam-walking test for use in measuring 
dynamic balance which is found in “a body whose 
weight is so distributed that the resultant of the 
forces is varying from moment to moment.” This 
is important in the appraisal of the ‘“‘development 
and present status of motor abilities in children and 
adults.” The Springfield Beam-Walking Test is 
This test is standardized and available 
for the whole school range of ages. This test con- 
sists of nine oak beams of equal length and height 
from floor but varying from 4 to } inch in width of 
walking surface. The S’s are required to walk 10 
steps, heel-to-toe with hands on hips, on each of the 
progressively narrower beams. A scoring technique 
has been developed which is designed to improve on 
the reliability of the test. Reliability and validity 
data are discussed. The relationship of the findings 
on this test to height, weight, age and intelligence is 
reported.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


[See also abstracts 3045, 3182, 3253. | 


STATISTICS 


2830. Chein, Isidor. (1/711 Davidson Ave., New 
York 53.) A note on the alleged equality of stand- 
ard deviational units. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 36, 
233—236.—Standard deviational units will correspond 
to equal units of the function being measured only 
when the raw score is expressed in equal units. With 
regard to their main function, percentile scores are 
better than standard deviational scores. The use of 
percentiles requires no assumption with regard to 
the shape of the distribution, but standard devia- 
tional scores do depend for their interpretation on 
the precise nature of the distribution——C. F. 
Scofield. 

2831. Elfving, G. The asymptotical distribution 
of range in samples from a normal population. Bio- 
metrika, 1947, 34, 111-119.—The distribution func- 
tion of a simple transformation of the range of a 
sample from a normal population is expressible, in 
the limit, in terms of the first order Bessel function. 
An upper limit for differences between the distribu- 
tion functions for finite samples and the limiting case 
is given.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


2832. Geary, R. C. The frequency distribution of 


vb; for samples of all sizes drawn at random from a 
normal population. Biometrika, 1947, 34, 68-97.— 
A general integral relation is established between the 


frequency functions of vb;, or as, in samples of size 
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m and (m — 1) from a normal population. Using 
the known distribution for samples of size 3 given by 
Fisher and iterative methods, it is possible to obtain 
solutions to any desired degree of precision for the 
frequency functions for samples of 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
At n = 8, it is shown that the frequency distribution 
is closely approximated by the Gram-Charlier series 
with the known moments up to us. Thus, for 
n > 8, empirical solutions accurate enough for 
practical purposes may be found by the Gram- 
Charlier curve.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


2833. Henry, Franklin. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The theoretical efficiency of a test. Res. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth, 1947, 18, 90-103.—The author has 
developed a broader basis than Taylor and Russell 
(14: 1111) designed to delineate ‘‘the relationship 
between degree of selection and the degree of crite- 
rion success for specified validity coefficients, leading 
to a rational basis for determining the best placement 
of ‘cutting scores’ for selection or rejection of tested 
individuals, and for deciding whether it is worth- 
while to use a certain test in some particular situ- 
ation.”” In addition, Henry’s technique permits the 
“determination of the effectiveness of a test in 
eliminating potentially successful individuals from 
the rejected group.’’ The latter procedure is of 
especial value in situations where exclusion from 
professions or trades is based on test battery scores. 
Emphasis is placed upon the importance of recog- 
nizing the variance in efficiency of tests while the 
validity coefficient remains constant.—M. S. Setden- 
feld. 


2834. Hsii,E.H. (Catholic U., Washington, D. C.) 
A new method for determining reliability coefficient: 
the consistency index. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 
187—191.—Reliability is affected by improper weight- 
ing of component parts and composite scores and 
also varies with the length of a scale. A method is 
described for determining reliability coefficients on 
the basis of raw data unbiased by the above factors. 
A consistency index is derived which is useful for 
personality and environment measurements.—B. R. 
Bugelskt. 


2835. Loevinger, Jane. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) A systematic approach to the construc- 
tion and evaluation of tests of ability. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1947, 61, (4). iii, 49—Concern over 3 
basic problems in test construction namely; (1) the 
consistency of a test; (2) the choice of subtests or 
items; and (3) the unit of measurement, has resulted 
in Loevinger conceiving a scheme that differs from 
the ordinary statistical procedures. She recom- 
mends the evaluation of the original form of the 
test in terms of an index of homogeneity. The con- 
cept of homogeneity as defined by the author is that 
“In a perfectly homogeneous test, when the items 
are arranged in the order of increasing difficulty, if 
any item is known to be passed, the probability is 
unity in passing all previous items.’"’ A formula is 
included for the computation of H; (coefficient of 
homogeneity) which allows for its estimation in 


2833-2837 


terms of characteristics of a sample 
N(z Xi? — = Xi) + 2 NZ — (Xi)? 
2N(2t Ni — = Xe) + TNF — ( X)”’ 


where X refers to raw scores, N; refers to the number 
passing the ith item, when the items are ordered ac- 
cording to decreasing number passing, the subscript 
k means summation of all N individuals, and the 
subscript ¢ means summation for all m items. Pro- 
vision is made for the improvement of the test by 
eliminating items that are minimally homogeneous 
with the whole test and the scaling of the test is 
established upon the criterion that resultant scores 
are independent of the original test and of the 
original sample. 37 references.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


2836. Lord, E. (Shirley Inst., Didsbury, Man- 
chester, Eng.) The use of range in place of standard 
deviation in the f-test. Biometrika, 1947, 34, 41-67. 
—The t-test compares the deviation of a sample mean 
from the assumed population value with a root-mean- 
square estimate of the standard error of that differ- 
ence in samples from a normal population. The 
ratio of the observed range to the known mean range 
in samples from a normal population with unit 
standard deviation provides an easily computed 
estimate of the population standard deviation. 
While use of the range in this modified form of the 
t-test necessarily entails some loss in precision, the 
loss is small for samples not much larger than 10 
items. For larger samples, it is suggested that they 
be broken into random sub-samples of equal smaller 
size and the mean range for the several sub-samples 
be used to estimate the standard deviation. A modi- 
fied statistic is defined, using the mean range in m 
samples of size m to estimate the standard deviation, 
and tables are given of the 10%, 5%, 2%, 0.2% and 
0.1% levels for n from 2 to 20 and m from 1 to 60. 
An appendix to the article demonstrates the inde- 
pendence of the mean and certain linear estimates 
(including the range estimate) of the standard devi- 
ation in random samples from a normal distribution. 
This independence had been assumed in obtaining 
the distribution of the modified ¢t-statistic.—(Court- 
esy of Biol. Abstr.) 


2837. Pearson, E. S. The choice of statistical 
tests illustrated on the interpretation of data classed 
ina 2X 2table. Biometrika, 1947, 34, 139-167.— 
In an effort to end the controversy which has raged 
since 1941, Pearson, following Barnard, has differ- 
entiated between 3 distinct situations in which data 
may be classed in a 2 X 2 table. The 3 situations 
produce tables in which (1) both margins are fixed, 
(2) one is fixed, and (3) neither is fixed. Correspond- 
ing to the first, the appropriate test is Fisher's 
“exact” distribution. Corresponding to the others, 
Pearson suggests a compound probability consisting 
of the probability of the observed marginal totals 
multiplied by the probability as given by the “‘exact”’ 
distribution. In an appendix, there is given the nor- 
mal approximation to the “exact’”’ distribution.— 
(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 
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2838. Plackett, R. L. Limits of the ratio mean 
range to standard deviation. Biometrika, 1947, 34, 
120-122.—Upper limits for the ratio of mean range 
to standard deviation in samples of m from any pop- 
ulation are given by 





et e- 
nN Nn — 1)! [(2n —_ 2)! a i(n —- 1)!}?] 


For large m, the upper limit is approximately 


vn + 4.—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


2839. Sillitto,G. P. The distribution of Kendall’s 
r coefficient of rank correlation in rankings contain- 
ing ties. Biometrika, 1947, 34, 36-40.—The dis- 
tribution of r previously given by Kendall covers the 
situation in which neither ranking contains ties. 
This paper supplements Kendall’s work for the case 
in which one (only) of the rankings contains ties. 
Formulae are given for the maximum score S (in 
Kendall's sense) and for the variance of the distri- 
bution of scores. A table is given of the probability 
distribution of S for up to 10 ranked pairs and all 
numbers of pared and triplet rankings.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 


2840. Welch, B. L. The generalization of Stu- 
dent’s problem when several different population 
variances are involved. Biometrika, 1947, 34, 28-35. 
—A population parameter 7 is estimated by a statistic 


y, normally distributed about 9 with variance 
kb 
o*, = Ld,o*;, where the o; are positive numbers and 


the o?; are unknown variances. If independent esti- 
mates of these variances are provided by the ob- 
served data, it is possible to make probability state- 
ments about y similar to those “Student” gave for 
the mean of a single sample. The form of the exact 
solution is given and a series solution is developed. 
The series converges rapidly for large samples and 
thus may be useful in constructing tables for this 
situation. An approximate solution is also given, 
indicating that y is approximately distributed as 
“Student's” ¢. Comparison with the exact solution 
shows excellent agreement for large and substantial 
agreement for small samples.—(Courtesy of Biol. 
Abstr.) 


2841. Wishart, John. (Sch. Agriculture, Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) The cumulants of the z and of the 
logarithmic x? and ¢ distributions. Biometrika, 1947, 
34, 170-178.—Explicit expressions for the exact 
cumulants of Fisher’s z-distribution are given. 
Cumulants for the logarithmic x?-distribution are 
first found (the same result was published by Bart- 
lett and Kendall in 1946) and the cumulants of z 
obtained by considering the z-distribution as the 
difference between two logarithmic x?-distributions. 
Cumulants of the logarithmic ¢-distribution are ob- 
tained by specializing the z-distribution.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 


[See also abstract 3215. ] 
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REFERENCE WorKS 


2842. Kuder, G. Frederic [Ed.] (Duke U., Dur- 
ham, N.C.) Personnel psychology; a journal of 
applied research. Washington, D. C.: Personnel 
Psychology, Inc. Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring, 1948. 
Quarterly. $6.00 per volume. 

2843. Otto, Margaret M. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York.) Check-list on current serials in 
social welfare. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1948. 18 p. 20¢. (Russell Sage Found. Libr. Bibl. 
No. 1.)—A list, with addresses of publications and 
an indication of appearances in periodical indexes, 
of journals in the broad field of social welfare. Per- 
tinent subject headings are children, crime and 
delinquency, education and guidance, handicapped, 
intercultural relations, labor, mental hygiene, soci- 
ology.—C. M. Loutttt. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


2844. [Anon.] Retningslinier for Den Ameri- 
kanske Faengsels-Forening. (Upholding the Amer- 
ican Penal Workers’ Association.) Menneske og 
Milj¢, 1946, 1, 240—245.—This American association 
is described and lauded, and recommendations made 
for forming a similar association in the northern 
European countries. The work of the association is 
given, which includes the study of reactions of in- 
mates to punishments, maintaining their self-respect, 
varied disciplines in the penal institutions, classifica- 
tion of various groups of inmates and their treat- 
ment, freedom of trusties, morale, influence of archi- 
tecture on inmates, probation and paroles, general 
research which is possible, and the necessary training 
and personality for workers. The presence of women 
as workers is recommended alsu.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


2845. Dich, J¢grgen. Socialpolitisk Forening. 
(The Political Science Association.) Menneske og 
Milj¢, 1946, 1, 246-247.—Recently a Danish Asso- 
ciation for Political Science was formed in that 
country with 60 persons as charter members. The 
main aim of the association is the conducting of re- 
search in this field. This association will cooperate 
with the legal associations, and the hope is to have 
forums, in which members of the two groups will 
take part. Plans also include the study of production 
in industry, in home economics, culture, morale and 
morals, statistics, sociology, criminology, education, 
medicine and politics. It is expected that groups 
from other European countries will want to join this 
newly-formed organization, which, it is felt, can do 
some very important and worthwhile work in it’s 
field.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


2846. Mind Association. List of officers and 
members. Mind, 1948, 57, 130-136. 

2847. Sontag, Lester W. The Fels Research 
Institute for the Study of Human Development. 
Yellow Springs, O.: Antioch College, 1946. 31 p.— 
A description of the Fels Research Institute with 
discussion of the research programs in physical 
growth, psychology, bio-chemistry, and genetics. 
The training opportunities ef the Institute are out- 
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lined. An appendix lists many examples of the 
problems for which data are becoming available.— 
C. M. Louttit. 


2848. Trow, Wm. Clark (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor), & Carter, Jerry W., Jr. Progress report of 
the Committee on Psychological Service Centers. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 57-58.—The authors 
were requested in 1946 to form a committee to make 
up a directory of psychological service centers. 
They review briefly the work of 4 previous commit- 
tees. The committee realizes that it really has two 
tasks; one to obtain information useful for a directory 
and another to obtain information on the basis of 
which standards for service centers can be worked 
out. Questionnaires wili be sent to all members of 
the APA who are in charge of psychological work, 
whether as director of a center, member of a team, 
or independent operator.— L. J. Timm. 


[See also abstract 2853. ] 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


2849. Daniel Blain, M. D. 
Psychother., 1947, 1, 411.—Portrait. 

2850. Brown, Harcourt. (Brown U., Providence, 
R. I.) George Sidney Brett. Jsis, 1945-1946, 36, 
110-114.—The life and work of George Sidney 
Brett (1879-1944) are reviewed, the late Dean of the 
School of Graduate Studies and Professor of Phil- 
osophy in the University of Toronto but more widely 


Amer. J. 


known for his ““Htstory of Psychology’. A photo- 
graph is reproduced.— F. C. Sumner. 
2851. Stekel, Wilhelm. Autobiography (III). 


Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 479-494.—This second 
installment briefly describes Stekel’s parents and the 
benign influence upon his development of their bene- 
volence, affection and freedom from religious prej- 
udice. Music played an important role in his child- 
hood and he became an excellent pianist and 
songwriter. He recalls his adolescent sexual idealism, 
first love affair, events in high school, experiences 
with anti-Semitism, distaste for military service and 
his immersion in the pacifist movement. (see 21: 
3812; 22: 60)—E. M. L. Burchard. 

2852. Stekel, Wilhelm. Autobiography (IV). 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1948, 2, 82-107.—In rough 
chronological order the author continues the account 
of his experiences in the pacifist movement and dis- 
illusionment therewith, work as a military surgeon, 
marriage, and trials as a struggling general practi- 
tioner in Vienna. His interest in psychiatry was 
kindled by work in Krafft-Ebing’s clinic; he wrote 
his first medical paper on Coitus in Children, experi- 
mented with hydrotherapy, met Freud as a result of 
an enthusiestic review he wrote of The Interpretation 
of Dream: Influenced by Freud’s work, whose 
findings he vonfirmed in many cases, he began to 
write voluminously on psychiatric subjects. (21: 
3812, 22: 60, 22: 2851)—E. M. L. Burchard. 


[See also abstracts 2813, 2818, 2930. ] 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


2853. Darley, John G., Elliott, Richard M., 
Hathaway, Starke R., & Paterson, Donald G. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Are psychologists 
without Ph.D. degrees to be barred from member- 
shipin the APA? Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 51-53. 
—At the present time many psychological positions 
are being filled by individuals holding a BA or MA 
degree. Considering their duties and their salaries, 
they are performing entirely adequate services. 
There are not enough Ph.D.’s to fill these positions. 
Many Ph.D.’s would not be inclined to accept them. 
If the APA really desires to insure competent services 
in these positions, the individuals filling them must 
be an integral part of the Association. The APA 
must not shrink to a small “‘in-group”’ of Ph.D.’s.— 
L. J. Timm. 

2854. Magaret, Ann, & Sherriffs, Alex C. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Personal factors influencing 
the learning of the first course in psychology. /. 
gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 67—77.—Students in a first 
course in psychology were divided into two groups. 
(1) Those whose pre-course attitudes suggested that 
their achievement would be positively affected, and 
(2) those whose attitudes suggested a negative effect. 
Attitudes were inferred from a questionnaire, inter- 
view ratings on 8 problem areas and a common-sense 
test. The groups did not vary significantly in dis- 
crepancy between common-sense beliefs and course 
teachings, grade scores in psychology, or general 
college grades. In a Practical Situations Test, those 
students who showed concern about problems of the 
type tested in the interview failed to solve the prac- 
tical problems as well as untroubled students. It is 
concluded that passing objective course examinations 
is not a guarantee that he either accepts the course 
material or that he will apply it in a practical situ- 
ation.—B. R. Bugelski. 

2855. Morlan, George K. (U. Kansas City, Mo.) 
Repetition in psychology texts and courses. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1947, 37, 83-86.—There is considerable 
overlapping of content in psychology texts with 
allegedly different titles. This results in students 
learning the same material in different courses with 
consequent irritation to both student and teacher 
who finds himself teaching the same material in 
different courses. Publishers should coordinate 
texts to reduce the amount of overlapping con- 
tent. This could be helped by some official (A.P.A.) 
recommendation on course differentiation and se- 
quence.—B. R. Bugelskt. 

2856. Steinmetz, Harry Charles. (San Diego 
(Calif.) State Coll.) Who qualifies for personnel 
work? Personnel, 1948, 24, 257-—261.—Standards of 
professional competence must be established if per- 
sonnel administration is to have industrial or public 
status as a profession. Five criteria of competence 
are suggested by the author: a record of having ad- 
justed others in some way and of permanent interest 
in the effort; worthy standing among associates, 
superiors, and subordinates; useful knowledge of 
people plus knowledge of personnel techniques; in- 
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sight in terms of accurate predictions; and clinical 
adequacy. The author employs the technique of 
determining differences between good and poor per- 
sonnel workers, and using these data for the stand- 
ards or criteria for choosing tests with which to select 
new practitioners.—M. Siegel. 

2857. Tucker, Anthony C. The role of research 
psychologists in the military service. Bull. U. S. 
Army med. Dep., 1947, 7, 727-732.—The purpose of 
the AAF Aviation Psychology Program is to provide 
basic scientific information which can be used to 
improve: (1) selection and classification, (2) train- 
ing, (3) utilization of personnel, (4) design and op- 
eration of equipment with regard to human capaci- 
ties. The organization and some of the achievements 
of the program are discussed.— R. O. Rouse. 

2858. Wallin, J. E. W. (311 Highland St., Wil- 
mington, Del.) Comments on the training of the 
clinical psychologist. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 


87-92.—The Report of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Training in Clinical Psychology of the 
A.A.A.P. (Sept. 1942) is criticized. In general 
the report is considered too general and flexible 


and a plea is made for more specific training both 
in course and intern work. Distinctions should be 
drawn between clinical psychologists and psycho- 
metric technicians.—B. R. Bugelskt. 


2859. Witt, G. E. Active psychology and the 
welfare and progress of man: notes on the establish- 
ment of a non-medical practical psychology. New 
York: Privately printed, 1947. 88 p. $1.50.— 
(From Robert Brunner, 1212 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 19).—Psychology may be actively 
applied to the problems of the individual and society 
and make its contribution to the betterment of our 
culture. This will require the establishment of a 
practicing psychology as an officially recognized 
profession entirely separate from the control of 
medicine, and giving a more extensive and specific 
training than that now generally available. While 
active psychology also treats psychologically con- 
ditioned manifestations of illness, its aims and inter- 
ests reach far beyond, being of an educative and 
sociological nature. Its essential work is to restore 
the free use of the capabilities, which in everyone to 
a lesser or greater degree become constricted or im- 
paired during childhood. Its ultimate goal is to ex- 
pand treatment and training centers until expert 
help shall be available to all persons; particularly to 
those who now in their need turn to unqualified 


B. J. Witt. 





quarters for advice, or suffer alone. 


[See also abstracts 3022, 3023, 3024, 3058. ] 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2860. Adolph, Edward, F. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Tolerance to heat and dehydration in several species 
of mammals. Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 564— 
575.—Exposure of dogs, cats, rabbits, guinea pigs, 
rats, and mice to dry air at various high tempera- 
ture revealed that the median critical lethal rectal 
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temperatures were different for each species lying 
between 41.7° and 43.4°C. Dehydration due to 
evaporation caused by panting, which in cats and 
dogs was large, was proceeded just as rapidly in de- 
hydrated animals as in those in water balance. Ad 
libidum drinking did not maintain body weights 
while exposed to heat. If deprived of water subse- 
quent intake was less than enough to replace the 
evaporation, except in dogs with a loss of less than 
9% of body weight.—R. B. Bromiley. 

2861. Brobeck, John R., Wheatland, Mary, & 
Strominger, Jack L. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Variations in regulation of energy exchange associ- 
ated with estrus, diestrus and pseudopregnancy in 
rats. Endocrinology, 1947, 40, 65—-72.—Two groups 
of female rats were maintained in activity cages for 
6.5 months where food intake, activity level, rectal 
temperature, and body weight were measured at 
intervals. Rhythmical variations in each of these 
variables coincided with the estral cycle. It is con- 
cluded that the cycle is accompanied by basic alter- 
ations in the nature of the animals’ energy equilib- 
rium which may induce changes in metabolism. 
The origins of these rhythms are hypothetically 
related to variations in the secretory activity of the 
gonads or hypothysis with attendant effects upon 
the hypothalamus.— L. A. Pennington. 


2862. Burger, J. Wendell. (Trinity Coll., Hart- 
ford, Conn.) On the relation of day-length to the 
phases of testicular involution and inactivity of the 
spermatogenetic cycle in the starling. J. exp. Zool., 
1947, 105, 259-267.—By controlling length of daily 
light periods, it is shown that birds kept on “long 
days” spontaneously involute despite the continued 
presence of the activating stimulus. Birds changed 
to “short days’’ undergo precocious involution but 
show testicular enlargement if ‘‘long days” are intro- 
duced again. The longer the exposure to “‘long days” 
the less effective is a period of ‘short days’’ in over- 
coming refractoriness to reactivation.—W. E. Kap- 
pauf. 

2863. Consolazio, W. V., Fisher, M. B., Pace, N., 
Pecora, L. J., Pitts, G. C., & Behnke, A. R. ( Naval 
Med. Center, Bethesda, Md.) Effects on man of high 
concentrations of carbon dioxide in relation to vari- 
ous oxygen pressures during exposures as long as 72 
hours. Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 479-503.— 
Normal adults in groups of 4 to 77, were exposed to 
varying CO, and O; concentrations for periods of from 
34 to 72 hours. The highest CO, concentration was 
6.75% and the lowest O, concentration was 10.45%. 
“Exposure in atmospheres of carbon dioxide con- 
centrations up to 5% and reduced oxygen concentra- 
tions as low as 12% did not seriously impair . 
efficiency of the subjects as evaluated by biochemi- 
cal, physiological and psychological tests.’’ The 
latter tests were foveal flicker frequency, dark- 
adapted form-activity, differences of pitch and 
loudness, auditory thresholds, body sway, rail walk- 
ing, hand-arm steadiness, pursuitmeter, bimanual 
tapping, hand dynamometer, Johnson Code Test, 
simple arithmetic, and a number checking test. 
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Adequate oxygen pressure in blood and tissues was 
maintained by an increase in respiratory minute 
volume and in pulse rate. Concentrations of CO, 
above 5% were not well tolerated.—R. B. Bromiley. 


2864. Dern, R. J., Levene, Jack M., & Blair, 
H. A. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) Forces exerted at 
different velocities in human arm movements. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 415-437.—With ap- 
paratus designed to present 3 kinds of loads, inertia, 
isotonic torques and isotonic linear forces, the re- 
lationship of force to velocity of voluntary flexions 
of the forearm was studied.—R. B. Bromiley. 


2865. Elliott, H. W., & Crismon, J. M. (Stan- 
ford U., Calif.) Increased sensitivity of hypothermic 
rats to injected potassium and the influence of cal- 
cium, digitalis and glucose on survival. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1947, 151, 366-372.—Small but significant 
increases were found in both K and Ca concentrations 
in the plasma of rats with reduced body tempera- 
tures. At a body temperature of 25°C the K-Ca 
ratio was reduced to 1.08 (normal 1.46). Intraven- 
ous injection of non-lethal doses of KCl produced 
fatal K poisoning at body temperatures of 22° to 
25°C. Rats could be protected against this effect by 
injection of CaCl solution or ouabain or by large 
doses of glucose ab oral. These substances have 
previously been shown to lower lethal temperature 
limits in rats exposed to cold.—R. B. Bromley. 


2866. Fenn, Wallace O., & Chadwick, Leigh E- 
(U. Rochester, N. Y.) Effect of pressure breathing 
on blood flow through the finger. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1947, 151, 270—275.—A method for optically record- 
ing blood flow through a finger reveals that positive 
pressure breathing decreases volume of pulse and 
rate of blood flow in the finger.—R. B. Bromiley. 


2867. Holmes, Joseph H., & Gregersen, Magnus I. 
(Columbia U., New York.) Relation of the salivary 
flow to the thirst produced in man by intravenous 
injection of hypertonic salt solution. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1947, 151, 252-—257.—Intravenous injection 
of 300 cc. of 5% NaCl produced extreme thirst and 
reduced salivation. Ingestion of 400 to 600 cc. of 
water 20 to 30 minutes before the injection of saline 
prevented the reduction in salivation and the subject 
failed to experience the severe thirst. Under both 
conditions the rise in serum chloride and drop in 
serum protein concentration was of the same degree. 
—-R. B. Bromiley. 


2868. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U., Bloomington.) 
Problems of physiological psychology. Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: Principia Press, 1947. xviii, 398 p. 
$5.00.—A critical survey of the historical back- 
ground, the data, and the constructions of physi- 
ological psychology is presented in the frame of re- 
ference of the author’s interbehavioral hypothesis. 
Each area of current investigation—sensory physio- 
psychology, psychophysiology, psychoneurology, 
psychosurgery, psychochemistry, psychobiology, 
psychosomatic medicine—is scrutinized and evalu- 
ated. The more extensive our knowledge of the 
nervous system the greater the evidence that that 
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system is no more important than many other 
features of the integrated organism. Psychological 
events are the larger field situations of which the 
biological activities constitute only components. 
Only when physiological processes are viewed as 
participating factors in larger interactional systems 
can a factual cooperative relationship between psy- 
chology and physiology be achieved. Suggestions 
are appended for the emendation of physiological 
psychology. 660-item bibliography.—C. F. Sco- 
Sield, 

2869. Keys, Ancel. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Human starvation and its consequences. J. Amer. 
diet. Ass., 1946, 22, 582-—587.—32 male volunteers, 
aged 20-33 years, were subjected to a 3 mos. period 
of laboratory control on an average diet of 3,150 calor- 
ies which maintained their weight; they were given 
various physical, clinical, and psychological tests. 
Thereafter, a 6 mos. period of starvation on a fairly 
average European diet (1,760 calories and 49 g. 
protein) produced severe weakness, depression, 
fatigue, anemia, bradycardia, edema, 24% loss of 
weight based on original weight but approx. 32% 
when corrected for edema and hydremia; fat ac- 
counted for 30% of the loss. There appeared to be 
no adverse effects on vision, hearing, general intel- 
lectual capacity (though initiative was impaired); 
there were few if any unequivocal signs of vitamin 
deficiency and small effects on coordination, speed, 
and plasma porteins. At the end of the starvation 
period, rehabilitation diets were fed. Diets averag- 
ing 2,500 calories allowed significant improvement 
but 3,500 calorie diets gave the best results for the 
age group studied, 50% recovery in 3 months, full 
recovery required 8-12 mos. Vitamin supplements 
had little apparent effect on recovery.—(Courtesy 
of Biol. Abstr.) 


2870. Ladell, W. S. S. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, Eng.) Effects on man of high 
temperatures with special reference to the work of 
the Heat Physiology Team at the National Hospital. 
Brit. med. Bull., 1947, 5, 5-8.—Experimentation is 
reported on the effects on man of high temperatures 
under the following headings: (1) acclimatization in 
the sense of preliminary hot-room training in in- 
creasing a man’s ability to withstand heat; (2) 
tolerance of raised body-temperature; (3) fatigue of 
sweat glands; (4) physical limitations of evaporation. 
Other problems studied had to do with best methods 
of bringing outside air to men in tanks; the testing 
of different fabrics to determine their effects upon 
heat loss from the body; how long immersion suits 
could safely be worn on deck by a man waiting to 
dive.— F. C. Sumner. 


2871. Lundback, Knud, & Stevenson, James A. 
F. ( Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Reduced carbo- 
hydrate intake after fat feeding in normal rats and 
rats with hypothalamic hyperphagia. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1947, 151, 530-537.—Rats with hypo- 
thalamic lesions ingested more food and gained 
more weight on a high fat non-carbohydrate than 
on a high carbohydrate diet. Changing from the 
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former diet to the latter produced a decreased food 
intake in both normal and obese rats, this reduction 
was greater in the case of the obese rats.—R. B. 
Bromiley. 


2872. Mayer, Edmund. (Amer. Cyanamid Co., 
Stamford, Conn.) Inhibition of thyroid function in 
beagle puppies by propylthiouracil without disturb- 
ance of growth or health. Endocrinology, 1947, 40, 
165-181.—Beagle puppies of 2 litters were given 
large daily dosages of an antithyroid compound from 
the 5th or 6th week of age until time of autopsy at 
6 to 8 months. Results indicate no difference be- 
tween experimental and control animals in growth 
rates, health, behavior, fat-deposits, bone formation. 
It is concluded that the beagle “and probably most 
dogs do not need the thyroid function under ordin- 
ary conditions.’’ The use of antithyroid drugs as a 
substitute for thyroidectomy is discussed.—L. A. 
Pennington. 


2873. Nelson, Norton, Eichna, Ludwig W., Hor- 
vath, Steven M., Shelley, Walter B., & Hatch, T. F. 
(Armoured Med. Res. Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Ther- 
mal exchanges of man at high temperatures. A mer. 
J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 626-652.—“‘Coefficients of 
thermal exchange for nude men standing and for 
clothed men standing and walking have been esti- 
mated ...on 7 environments and at 5 wind 
velocities.”"—R. B. Bromiley. 


2874. Randall, Walter C., Dougherty, Isabel, & 
Deering, Ronald. (St. Louis U., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Sweating patterns in the skin following injections 
of mecholyl. Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 576-580. 
—Sweat patterns produced by intradermal or sub- 
cutaneous injections of mecholy! (acetyl-beta-meth- 
ylcholine chloride) appeared to follow the course of 
lymphatic drainage. There was no nervous inter- 
vention in the spread of these sweat patterns.— R. B. 
Bromiley. 

2875. Rogers, Philip V., & Richter, Curt P. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Anatomical 
comparison between the adrenal glands of wild 
Norway, wild Alexandrine and domestic Norway 
rats. Endocrinology, 1948, 42, 46-55—A compara- 
tive study is reported of the weights of adrenal 
glands and of “‘cortico-medullary ratios’’ in wild 
and domestic strains. Selected results include: (1) 
The adrenal glands of wild rats are heavier than 
those of the domesticated group; (2) The female in 
both groups of Norway rats had heavier adrenal 
glands than did the males, although this sex differ- 
ence is less among the Alexandrine group; (3) In- 
asmuch as the medulla was about the same absolute 
size in all animals, the variation was greatest in size 
of the cortex; (4) Wild rats born in the laboratory 
show only a slight reduction in adrenal weight as 
contrasted with the F,; generation of wild-domestic 
crosses where the glands are ‘‘almost as small as 
those of the domestic’”’ rats. These and other results 
are related to studies dealing with the relationship 
between adrenal cortex activity and ‘“‘stress.”— 
L. A. Pennington. 
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2876. Rushmer, Robert F. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles.) A roentgenographic study of 
the effect of a pneumatic anti-blackout suit on hydro- 
static columns in man exposed to positive radial 
acceleration. Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 459-468. 
—Roentgenograms of the head and trunk of humans 
exposed to positive radial acceleration in a human 
centrifuge indicate that the blackout suit tested 
(Navy Z-2, Army G-4) provides protection of about 
0.5 g at an exposure of 5 g.—R. B. Bromiley. 


2877. Scott, E. M., & Verney, Ethel L. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Self selection of diet. V. Appetite 
for carbohydrates. J. Nutrit., 1947, 34, 401-407. 
—In previous experimentation the authors showed 
that young growing rats had little appetite for suc- 
rose when their choice of food was casein, fat, salt 
mixture, and sugar. In the present experiments 
other carbohydrates (starch, dextrin, and lactose) 
were offered the rats as choices instead of, or in 
addition to, sucrose. Of 4 carbohydrates experi- 
mentally presented to rats from which to choose the 
components of a diet, lactose was avoided, but suc- 
rose, starch, and dextrin were accepted to various 
degrees. The appetites for various carbohydrates 
appeared largely independent of appetite for casein, 
inversely proportional to the intake of fat, inde- 
pendent (except that for lactose) of nutritional 
significance, dependent on the method of offering 
the choice and independent of each other. Rats 
appeared to relish a change in the carbohydrate 
portion of their ration.— F. C. Sumner. 


2878. Simonson, Ernst, & Keys, Ancel. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Working capacity in 
patients with orthopedic handicaps from poliomyeli- 
tis. 1. Energy expenditure in walking at various 
speeds and grades. Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 
405-414.—The energy expenditure of two polio- 
myelitis patients with differing degrees of handi- 
caps were compared with that of two normal sub- 
jects during walking a treadmill at different speeds 
and grades.—R. B. Bromiley. 


2879. Tepperman, Jay, Tepperman, Helen M.., 
Patton, Barbara W., & Nims, Leslie F. ( Yale U., 
New Haven, Conn.) Effects of low barometric press- 
ure on the chemical composition of the adrenal 
glands and blood of rats. Endocrinology, 1947, 41, 
356—363.—The fact that the adrenal cortex plays an 
important role in the adaptation of animals to anoxia 
is further investigated by endeavoring to study the 
mechanisms which presumably activate the gland 
under ‘‘stressful’’ conditions and to test the feasibil- 
ity of using depletion of adrenal cholesterol as an 
index of activation. Biochemical study of male rats 
maintained for 5 hours in a decompression chamber 
that simulated pressures between that of sea level 
and 28,000 feet is described. Results indicate that 
the dimunition of adrenal cholestrol is curvilinear 
up to 25,000 feet. This result is believed indicative 
of the degree to which the pituitary-adrenal system 
is required to provide extra hormone. At 28,000 


feet the aberrant value suggests a biochemical 
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failure to adapt consequent to oxygen deficiency.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


[See also abstracts 2920, 2925, 2981, 2982, 3040, 

3147. ] 

NERVOUS SYSTEM 

2880. Angyan, A., & Liss4k, K. (U. Pecs, Hun- 
gary.) Ujabb adatok az acetylcholin ingeruletattevo 
szerepehez a neuromuscularis synapsisban. (New 
data on the mediator role of acetylcholine in the 
neuromuscular junction.) Orvosok Lapja, 1945, 1, 
323.—Experiments carried out on isolated muscular 
fibers of the membrana basihyoidea of the frog. 
Low acetylcholine concentrations (10~”) caused a 
quick contraction without any effect on the thres- 
hold of the indirect excitability of the muscle. In 
concentration of 10-* acetylcholine decreased in- 
direct excitability of the muscular fiber. In higher 
concentrations it had a nicotinlike effect. In the 
later condition neither indirect stimulation of the 
muscle nor stimulation with acetylcholine were more 
effective-—(Courtesy of Biol. Abstr.) 


2881. de Jong, Herman Holland. (Duke U., 
Durham, N.C.) Experimental catatonia: a general 
reaction-form of the central nervous system and its 
implications for human pathology. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1945. xiv, 225 p. $4.00.— 
The present book represents an extension of the 
authors earlier report on the experimental produc- 
tion of catatonia by bulbocapnine and includes the 
results of the use of numerous other substances as 
well as non-chemical techniques. This ‘‘general 
reaction-form of the central nervous system”’ ap- 
parently results from a derangement of CNS me- 
tabolism as induced by such widely diverse stimuli 
as drugs (bulbocapnine, mescaline, adrenaline, ace- 
tylcholine), asphyxiation (N», CO:, Hz, CO, il- 
luminating gas, ligation of carotids), brain lesions, 
centrifugation, electro-shock, audiogenic stimuli, 
intestinal ligation, and hepatic artery ligation. 
The data are presented in the form of representative 
protocols supplemented by photographs and draw- 
ings of the animals reactions. The second part of 
the book discusses the implications of this work for 
human pathology. Additional experiments led to 
the general conclusion that alteration of liver func- 
tion may be critical in the production of catatonia. 
Since schizophrenia is the disorder most commonly 
associated with catatonic phenomena “.. . the 
old theory of a toxic origin of dementia praecox 
comes again to the foreground.”’—C. E. Henry. 

2882. De Robertis, E., & Schmitt, F.O. (. I. 
T., Cambridge, Mass.) An electron microscope 
analysis of certain nerve axon constituents. J. cell. 
comp. Physiol., 1948, 31, 1-24.—By means of the 
electron microscope a systematic study of nerve 
fibers from several species of invertebrates as well 
as from the motor roots of the bullfrog, from the 
sciatic nerve of the frog and the rabbit, from the 
human sympathetic chain is reported. Results re- 
veal the presence of a new type of structure present 
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in all nerve fibers studied. These structures are 
tubular in appearance and are accordingly desig- 
nated as ‘‘neurotubules.’’ Their physical char- 
acteristics are given and their location within the 
axis cylinder posited. 16 figures—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 

2883. Detwiler,S. R. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Further observations on the function and posture of 
limbs following removal of the trunk neural crest in 
amblystoma. J. exp. Zool., 1947, 106, 299-312.— 
Contrary to the 1934 findings of Detwiler and Van 
Dyke, and in line with more recent criticisms of 
those findings, Detwiler now reports that normal 
motor activity of the limbs is not dependent upon 
the presence of sensory fibers. In the previous ex- 
periment the operations were made on more mature 
embryos and probably produced defective motor 
innervation. The present results show, however, 
that afferent supply is necessary for the maintenance 
of normal resting posture.—W. E. Kappauf. 

2884. Frédéricq, Henri. (Jnstitut Léon Frédéricg, 
Liége, Belgium.) Les nerfs cardio-régulateurs des 
invertébrés et la théorie des médiaterus chimiques. 
(The cardio-regulator nerves: of invertebrates and 
the theory of chemical mediators.) Biol. Rev., 1947, 
22, 297-314.—Arguments are reviewed for and 
against a chemical mediation in the functioning of 
cardio-regulator nerves of invertebrates. The fol- 
lowing conclusions are drawn: (1) that the cardio- 
inhibitor nerves of the lamellibranchiate Mollusk 
Venus mercenaria are probably cholinergic; (2) that 
the cardio-accelerator nerves of Arthropods are 
perhaps cholinergic; (3) that the cardio-accelerator 
nerves of the Gasteropod Aplysia and of the Ce- 
phalopds are probably adrenergic; (4) that the 
possibility of a tyraminergic mediation has been 
envisaged for the cardio-moderator nerves of 
Cephalopods; (5) that other experimental facts, 
very numerous and often contradictory, reported in 
the present review, permit no definitive conclusion 
either for or against the hypothesis of a chemical 
mediation of the action of the cardio-regulator 
nerves of Cephalopods. 101-item bibliography.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

2885. Gallego, Antonio. 
Med. Res., New York.) On the effect of ethyl 
alcohol upon frog nerve. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 
1948, 31, 97-106.—The effect of ethyl alcohol upon 
peripheral nerve excitability and membrane poten- 
tial is studied in the frog nerve fiber by means of 
techniques reported by Lorente de N6. Results 
show that ethyl alcohol is a depolarizing agent, 
rendering the fibers inexcitable when present at 1—2 
M concentrations, and at this concentration level 
lowering the membrane potential below the thres- 
hold of excitation. The drug, however, has no di- 
rect demonstrable effect upon the mechanism of 
excitation inasmuch as conductivity can be restored 
by means of an externally applied anodal current. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

2886. Johlin, J. M. (Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 
Tenn.) The effect of phenobarbital on the action of 
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insulin. Endocrinology, 1947, 40, 426-429.—By a 
series of controlled studies with rabbits the effects 
of sodium phenobarbital and insulin injections upon 
blood sugar level and the induction of convulsive 
behavior by way of electric shock are noted. Re- 
sults, based on 7 groups of 9 animals each, show that 
phenobarbital: (1) has no effect on blood sugar 
level in normal animals, (2) injected one hour prior 
to insulin injection increases and prolongs the effect 
of insulin in lowering blood sugar level, and (3) 
insulin does not lower the animal’s threshold of 
response to faradic current applied to the brain.— 
L. A. Pennington. 


2887. Lorente de N6, Rafael. A study of nerve 
physiology. Rockefeller Inst. med. Res. Stud., 1947. 
No. 131, xvi, 496 p. No. 132, vii, 548 p.—The many 
experiments and detailed presentation of results re- 
ported in these two volumes have not been previ- 
ously published elsewhere; they represent a long- 
term systematic investigation of the fundamental 
events that make up the physiology of the nervous 
system. The standard experimental preparation is 
a short segment of peripheral (often frog) nerve, 
with facilities for recording and for elaborate degree 
of temperature, chemical and electrical control. 
Chapter 1, Membrane Potential of Frog Nerve, 
describes the theory and technique of measurement 
and the effects of Na and K ions, oxidative metab- 
olism, longitudinal polarization by demarcation cur- 
rent, etc; Na ions appear to play a specific and es- 
sential role in the production of the nerve impulse, 
whereas K has only an indirect role by virtue of its 
concentration within the nerve fiber. ‘“‘The resting 
membrane potential of nerve is dependent primarily 
upon respiratory metabolism . [and] in so far 
as the maintenance of the resting membrane poten- 
tial is concerned, the nerve fiber is a self-contained 
mechanism except that it requires the presence of 
oxygen in its external medium.’”’ Chapter 2, Anoxic 
Polarization of Frog Nerve, presents the effects of 
such agents as cyanide, cocaine, magnesium, cal- 
cium, phlorizin, iodoacetamide and veratrine on the 
membrane potential of respiring and anoxic nerve 
with the general conclusion that “‘during anoxia the 
membrane potential decreases from the normal level 
to the level of the anoxic residuum because a store of 
oxidized material is reduced during the completion 
of metabolic reactions.’’ Chapters 3 to 8 deal with 
the effects of CO», sugars, and other substances on 
nerve function, the spike and other components of 
the nerve impulse, and the nature of the electronic 
potential. These chapters present both historical 
and new data, various nerve models, and theoretical 
accounts of mechanisms underlying the nerve mem- 
brane and electrotonic potential. Chapter 9, Con- 
tribution to the Mathematical Theory of the Elec- 
trotonus (with mathematician Leverett Davis, Jr.) 
supplies an elaboration of the theoretical behavior 
of inert core conductors under conditions similar to 
those existing in nerve. A number of equations plus 
their resulting theoretical curves are worked out, 
together with the experimental testing of some of 
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these predictions. The second volume, Chapters 
10 to 16, discusses the participation of the core in 
electrotonic phenomena, the extrapolar segment and 
applied current, initiation of the nerve impulse by 
electric current, the relationship of the nerve im- 
pulse to metabolic processes, the nature of the 
alteration and the recovery process, action potential 
of frog nerve and an analysis of the distribution of 
action currents of nerve in volume conductors. It 
is concluded that the core participates in an im- 
portant manner in these phenomena, and that this 
must be considered in dealing with the membrane 
potential and its changes. Nerves must be regarded 
as volume conductors, the oxidative metabolisms of 
which establish electromotive forces that separate 
oppositely charged particles to form electric double 
layers, thus creating the resting membrane potential. 
“The experimental results are best described by 
postulating the existence in the membrane potential 
of three fractions Q, M, L, maintained at three 
different double layers q-m, m-m’ and m’-l, the q 
layer being the external and the | layer the internal. 
Each fraction Q, M, L, determines the equilibrium 
point of an electrochemical system q, m, |, by bal- 
ancing exactly the electromotive forces E,, Em, Ei; 
the relationship between the three systems being 
such that the products of reaction in one system are 
reactants in another. Ordinarily metabolism pro- 
ceeds in the order 1— m — gq, for the increase of the 
L fraction is the initial process in the creation of the 
membrane potential. . . . The essential fact is that 
the nerve impulse is not simply the result of the 
temporary disappearance of the resting electromo- 
tive forces; it is the result of the creation by the 
alteration process of new electromotive forces, that 
tend to establish a new membrane potential having 
a sign opposite to that of the resting potential.” 
Double index, extensive bibliography, and table of 
abbreviations, symbols and sign conventions.— 
C. E. Henry. 

2888. Yntema, Chester L., & Hammond, Warner 
S. (Syracuse U., Syracuse, N. Y.) The develop- 
ment of the autonomic nervous system. Biol. Rev., 
1947, 22, 344—-359.—The literature is reviewed per- 
taining to the embryogenesis of the peripheral auto- 
nomic neurons. Views differ as whether these 
autonomic neurons arise from mesoderm, neural 
crest, or neural tube. Some evidence supports each 
view. The authors suggest the following stages in 
the development of the sympathetic ganglia: (1) 
formation of the neural crest; (2) migration of crest 
cells; (3) differentiation of neuroblasts; (4) their 
incorporation into ganglia. It is presumed here that 
the neuroblasts arise from cells of the neural crest. 
70 references.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 2900, 2936, 2948. | 
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2889. Brower, Daniel. (New York U.) The 
concept of threshold. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 
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79-81.—Traditional concepts of thresholds indicate 
absolutistic thinking. The view that thresholds 
are points of sudden transition of energy relation- 
ships is naive and a by-product of behavioristic 
psychology. Thresholds should be viewed as points 
of awareness of changed relationships rather than 
absolute changes. Practical applications for clinical 
and theoretical psychology are suggested.—B. R. 
Bugelski. 


2890. Cameron, A. T. The taste sense and the 
relative sweetness of sugars and other sweet sub- 
stances. New York: Sugar Research Foundation, 
1947. 72 p. (Sct. Rep. Ser., No. 9.)}—The basic 
anatomy and physiology of the sense of taste are 
discussed; the nerve pathways and brain centers are 
traced in some detail. The methods of testing the 
sense of taste are reviewed; the method employed 
in the present investigation is that of Dahlberg and 
Penczek. The relative sweetnesses of galactose, 
lactose, glycerol, and mannitol were determined in 
relation to a glucose standard. The sweetness of a 
mixture of sugars is equal to the algebraic sum of 
the sweetness of its components, each related in turn 
to the glucose standard. The curve relating sweet- 
ness and concentration of sugar may be expressed 
as an exponential function. Some unsolved prob- 
lems in the sense of taste are pointed out. 118-item 
bibliography.—D. A. Gordon. 


2891. Hermans, Thomas G., & Loucks, Roger 
Brown. (U. Washington, Seattle.) Annotated bib- 
liography on the psychological aspects of orienta- 
tion as they relate to aviation. U. S. Air Force, Air 
Materiel Command, Engineering Division, Memo. 
Rep. No. TSEAA-694-16A, 1947. 256 p. (mimeo.) 
(Rep. No. 1, Aviation Psychology Project, Dept. 
Psychol., U. Washington.)—The 175 abstracted 
references included in this report include ‘those 
articles which appear to be most pertinent to an 
understanding of the errors which an aviator might 
make in orientation.’”” Arrangement is alphabetical 
by author with a separate subject index. (Also 
listed in Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce. Publ. Bd. No. L 86499.)—C. M. Louttit. 


2892. Hunter, William E. (1033 Gayley Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The psychic component of pain 
in gynecology and obstetrics. A sensory condition- 
ing process. Amer. J. Obstet. Gynaec., 1947, 54, 
848-854.—Many complaints of pain are due either 
to disorders or distorted interpretations of sensory 
perception and are not symptomatic of structural 
pathology. Anticipation, fear, sensory conditioning 
are the explanatory factors in such non-organogenic 
pain. An example is the college student who upon 
being subjected to repeated painful electrical stimuli 
continues to give pain reaction after the 200th ap- 
plication even though the stimulus is only feigned. 
Similar evidence is cited of psychogenic pain in 
women patients and in phantom limb experiences. 
Medicine of the future must come to appreciate the 
psychogeny of many complaints, if it hopes to over- 
take the rate of increase of ailments.— F. C. Sumner. 
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2893. Philip, B. R. (Fordham U., New York.) 
The effect of interpolated and extrapolated stimuli 
on the time order error in the comparison of temporal 
intervals. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 36, 173-187.—For 
the purpose of evaluating theories of the time order 
error, equal temporal intervals of approximately one 
second each were presented for comparison, along 
with interpolated or extrapolated non-comparison 
stimuli which were either longer or shorter than the 
comparison stimuli. 208 male subjects were used. 
Statistically significant time order errors were found, 
their direction dependent upon the position and size 
of the accompanying non-comparison stimuli. When 
equal stimuli are compared, the presence of a greater 
non-comparison stimulus (1) makes the judgments 
less accurate and (2) tends to diminish the number 
of “longer”? judgments as compared with the num- 
ber made when a shorter extrapolated stimulus is 
present. The results are interpreted as indicating 
the operation of directional set and the inhibitory 
influences from the non-comparison stimuli. They 
suggest that retroactive inhibitory influences are 
more potent than proactive, and that selective set 
may play an important role in inhibition. 20 
references.—C. F. Scofield. 

2894. Riesen, Austin H., & Clark, George. 
Chimpanzees reared in darkness. State College, 
Pa.: Psychological Cinema Register, 1947. Film, 
414 ft. 16 mm. silent. $26.00.—Two infant chim- 
panzees are demonstrated and tested immediately 
after having been reared in complete darkness from 
birth to 18 months of age. Comparisons are made 
with normally reared infants. The experimental 
chimpanzees show lack of visual fixations, absence 
of object recognition, and failure to discriminate 
familiar from strange persons. The subjects present 
“nystagmus of the blind’ and slowness of visual 
learning. Inaccuracies are shown in reaching move- 
ments. The photographic descriptions portray the 
dependence of the chimpanzees reared in darkness 
on contact and kinesthetic sensory cues, in contrast 
to dependence on visual cues in normally reared 
infants. The experiments indicate the importance 
of early visual experience for the development of 
normal visual perception and ocular-motor coordin- 
ation. The film presents evidence pertinent to 
problems of maturation and learning. (see 22: 143). 
—C. R. Carpenter. 


[See also abstracts 2822, 2826, 3159. ] 


VISION 
2895. Bose, K. K. How the eye functions. 


State College, Pa.: Psychological Cinema Reg- 
ister, 1941. Film, 432 ft, 15 minutes, 16 mm, 
sound. $40.00.—The film presents by means of 


photography, animation and commentary, an ex- 
planation of the gross and detailed structure of the 
human eye. Light waves are briefly described as 
they are refracted by the lens of the eye and focused 
on the retina. Emphasis is placed on the lens, its 
position and the changes in curvature. The retina 
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is briefly described along with relations to the optic 
nerve. An exposition is given of both monocular and 
binocular vision.—C. R. Carpenter. 


2896. Freeman, Ira M. The nature of color. 
State College, Pa.: Psychological Cinema Register; 
Chicago: Coronet Films, Inc., 1947. Fiim, 380 ft. 16 
mm.sound, color. $90.00.—The film emphasizes the 
physics of color. Newton's experiment with the 
rainbow is presented. Demonstrations are given of 
the principles of color reflection and absorption, 
primary and complementary colors, and color mix- 
ing. Examples are shown of the application of color 
to painting, printing, and photography.—C. R. 
Carpenter. 

2897. Gibson, Kasson S. (National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C.) Questionnaire on 
illumination. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1948, 38, 67-68.— 
The United States Technical Committee 7 of the 
International Committee on Illumination has sent 
a questionnaire to the various national committees 
of that organization. The questionnaire invites ex- 
pressions of opinion on the cesignation of standard 
illuminants and on certain matters of terminology, 
particularly those having to do with the psycho- 
physical and psychological specification of color.— 
L. A. Riggs. 

2898. Hardy, Legrand H., Rand, Gerturde, & 
Rittler, M. Catherine. (Knapp Memorial Labora- 
tories, Columbia U., New York.) The Rabkin test 
as a means of detecting and analyzing defective 
color vision. ./. gen. Psychol., 1947, 36, 189-206.— 
Rabkin'’s Polychromatic Plates for Testing Color 
Vision were included in a battery of tests used to 
study cases of defective color vision referred to the 
Knapp Memorial Laboratories. The responses of 
106 subjects on the Rabkin test were compared with 
their responses to the entire battery. The Rabkin 
test is concluded to be the most informative of any 
of the pseudo-isochromatic plate tests on the market. 
The test affords a good device for screening the color 
defective from the norm, but no analysis as to type 
or extent of defect can be based on score alone. The 
test provides an excellent means of classifying red- 
green dichromats into the two groups of protanopia 
and deuteranopia, and red-green anomalous trichro- 
mats into the deuteranomalous and protanomalous, 
but is not adequate for differentiating between 
anomalous trichromasy and dichromasy. Sugges- 
tions are made for the improvement of the test.— 
C. F. Scofield. 

2899. Hirsch, Monroe J., & Weymouth, Frank W. 
(Stanford U., Calif.) Notes on ametropia—a fur- 
ther analysis of Stenstrém’s data. Amer. J. Optom., 
1947, 24, 601-608.—Stenstrém’s measurements of 
axial length, corneal radius, depth of anterior cham- 
ber and refractive state of 1000 right eyes is further 
analyzed by the methods of partial correlation and 
multiple regression. Change in refractive power 
associated with shift from maximum to minimum 
values is also calculated. All methods agree in in- 
dicating that axial length is a primary factor in 
myopia with corneal curvature playing an important 
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part also. A deep chamber and larger radius of 
curvature tend to be associated with greater axial 
length (larger eyeball) and act as emmetropizing 
mechanisms, but when axial length is held constant, 
corneal curvature shows a high correlation with 
refractive state, and deeper anterior chambers are 
shown to be associated with hyperopia as would be 
expected from optical considerations—M. R. Stoll. 


2900. Lhermitte, J., & De Ajuriaguerra, J. Psy- 
chopathologie de la vision. (Psychopathology of 
vision.) Paris: Masson, 1942. 147 p.—lIt is in the 
higher psychophysiological processes and not in 
alterations of the eye or optic nerve that morbid 
disorganization comes to liberate hallucinatory 
images, and it is to visual hallucinations that the 
most important part of the work is devoted—the 
experimental hallucinations (provoked by stimula- 
tions of the cortex), and the hallucinations superven- 
ing in injuries and pathology to the visual centers. 
Aside from hallucinations the authors examine dif- 
ferent forms of visual agnosias, psychic blindness, 
verbal blindness (visual alexia, blindness for figures), 
the spatial agnosias and disturbances of orientation, 
constructive apraxia and geometric apractognosia. 
A few pages have been devoted to an anatomical 
recital and to influences of focal lesions of the striate 
area, which give the classic syndromes of hemianop- 
sia and cortical blindness.—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.). 


2901. Low, Frank N. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Peripheral visual acuity of 55 subjects 
under conditions of flash presentation. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1947, 151, 319-324.—“‘Simple form acuity 
in the retinal periphery was measured in 55 subjects 
on the horizontal meridian under photopic illumina- 
tion at 5 angular deviations [20°, 30°, 40°, 50°, and 
60° ] from the line of vision with four exposure times 
(1, #, 1/25, 1/100, sec.] A significant decrease in 
acuity was caused by both increased angular devi- 
ation and decreased exposure time.’’"—R. B. Bromti- 
ley. 

2902. Marks, Melvin R. A study of figural after- 
effects: the Kéhler effect. In Tulane University, 
Abstracts of theses . . . 1947. New Orleans, 1947. 
29-30 p. (Bull. Tulane Univ. Louisiana, 1947, Ser. 
48, No. 11.)—Abstract of M.S. thesis. 


2903. Morgan, Meredith W., Jr. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) An investigation of the use of stereo- 
scopic targets in orthoptics. Amer. J. Optom., 1947, 
24, 411-432.—-Motility, fusion, accommodation, ac- 
commodative convergence, relative convergence, 
and proximal convergence are all factors in bi- 
nocular vision. Data on the susceptibility of these 
functions to change through training is reviewed 
with illuminating comment. Results of variols 
methods of training on small paired groups is re- 
ported, with the conclusion that the zone of binocular 
single vision can be extended by fusion training or by 
exercises designed to increase motility in appropriate 
cases but that the point of reference in the zone can- 
not be changed by training. —M. R. Stoll. 
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2904. Rochon-Duvigneaud, A. Les yeux et la 
vision des vertébrés. (The eyes and vision of verte- 
brates.) Paris: Masson, 1943. 719 p.—This work 
on the eyes of vertebrates contains 500 figures which 
are all original and which constitute a precise docu- 
mentation of the highest value. After a complete 
study of the human eye, with comparative data and 
a brief physiological resumé on the visual functions, 
the origin of the eye of vertebrates is examined from 
the triple viewpoint of paleontology, comparative 
anatomy, and embryology.—(Curtesy of Année 
psychol.). 

2905. Rose, Albert. (RCA Laboratories, Prince- 
ton, N. J.) The sensitivity performance of the 
human eye on an absolute scale. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1948, 38, 196-208.—A television pickup or a photo- 
graphic device may be rated for quantum efficiency, 
storage time and lens diameter. It is possible to 
make similar computations for the human eye, thus 
enabling the engineer to compare man-made devices 
to the eye in comparable terms. It is found that the 
eye may be considered as an ideal picture pickup 
device having a storage time of 0.2 second and a 
quantum efficiency of 5% at low lights decreasing 
to 0.5% at high lights. A surprising consequence of 
this analysis is the conclusion that, ‘‘ . the phe- 
nomenon of dark adaptation can be ascribed only in 
small part to the primary photo-process and must be 
mainly controlled by a variable gain mechanism 
located between the primary photo-process and the 
nerve fibers carrying pulses to the brain.’ —L. A. 
Riggs. 

2906. Sardana, M. N. Ocular manifestations of 
avitaminosis in adults. Indian med. Gaz., 1946, 81, 
188—-193.—500 cases of avitaminosis with ocular 
symptoms form the basis of the observations reported 
in thisarticle. The cases were seen in the Ophthalmic 
Department of Indian Prisoners of War Hospital, 
Karanji, in Singapore. The age range was 21 to 58 
with the greatest frequency between 30 and 40. 
From vitamin diet experiments with these cases and 
from the resultant marked improvements in vision 
it was deduced that deficiency in vitamin A, vitamin 
B,, and riboflavin gave rise to 3 well defined clinical 
pictures as follows: vitamin A deficiency (159 cases) 
to night blindness, itching eyes, insensitivity of 
cornea, concentric contraction of visual fields, re- 
duced visual acuity for distance; thiamin (vitamin 
B,) deficiency (220 cases) to dimness of vision, 
burning sensation in eyes, dull pain in back of eye- 
ball, mild photophobia, weak accommodation; ribo- 
flavin deficiency (121 cases) to hazy vision in the sun, 
reduced visual acuity for distance, nyctalopia pre- 
ceded by hemeralopia.— F. C. Sumner. 


2907. Sloan, Louise L., & Gilger, Anita P. 
(Johns Hopkins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Visual 
effects of Tridione. Amer. J. Ophthal, 1947, 30, 
1387-1405.—The synthetic compound, Tridione 
(Abbott), used as an anticonvulsant in the treatment 
of epilepsy, was demonstrated to cause temporary 
impairment of acuity, brightness sensitivity, color 
discrimination, and sensitivity to flicker; cone func- 
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tion of the entire retina seemed to be affected. The 
changes are believed to occur at the retinal level and 
some tolerance to the visual side effects develops 
with continued medication. No visual impairment 
persisted after the drug had been discontinued ten 
weeks. 16 references.—D. Shaad. 


2908. Smith, Robert G., Jr. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
A preliminary investigation of color discrimination 
in the Florida Cricket Frog, Acris gryllus dorsalis 
(Harlan). J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 171-183.—An 
investigation was made of the possibility of color 
discrimination in the Florida Cricket Frog, Acris 
gryllus dorsalis (Harlan). The frog was found 
positively phototropic to long, medium, and short 
wave lengths of light. Green seemed to be brighter 
to the frog than red or blue. Acris preferred the 
brighter of two colored lights regardless of hue. A 
strong Purkinje phenomenon was found in this 
species. The brightness of red and blue was equated 
for two frogs, and these were then taught a dis- 
crimination between red and blue with brightness 
controlled. This is only a preliminary investigation 
because of the small number of subjects, and because 
a more reliable criterion of brightness would be 
desirable—M. Mercer. 


2909. Stein, Anna. (Hanover Inst., Hanover, N. 
H.) A certain class of binocularly equivalent con- 
figurations. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1947, 37, 944-962.— 
Certain experiments by Ames (21: 32)have demons- 
trated that binocular vision does not provide absolute 
cues for localization in space. Trapezoidal configura- 
tions, for example, when placed in front of the ob- 
server may be arranged to appear as rectangular 
configurations displaced from their actual positions 
in space. The present mathematical analysis applies 
to configurations having short, vertical straight lines 
which intersect the horizontal plane. The analysis 
provides a description of the possible targets which 
are binocularly equivalent to the original ones with 
respect to both shape and position. The projective 
geometry of conic sections is used to provide dia- 
grams for the construction of equivalent line seg- 
ments for any such problem. Two actual experi- 
ments and two theoretically possible experiments are 
described for testing the predicted equivalence of 
targets.— L. A. Riggs. 


2910. Weinstein, Benjamin. Color categorizing 
behavior of Rhesus monkeys. State College, Pa.: 
Psychological Cinema Register; Chicago: Coronet 
Films, Inc., 1947. Film, 390 ft. 16 mm. sound, color. 
$90.00.—A pair of monkeys, male and female with 
a baby, are shown following a year’s training on 
discrimination problems. The stimulus objects used 
vary in size, color, and shape. Procedures and 
techniques of training and testing are clearly repre- 
sented. The monkeys are shown selecting from a 
number of complex stimulus objects the one which 
has been reinforced by food rewards (baited). The 
demonstration is clearly presented and shows especi- 
ally color discrimination in a primate—C. R. 
Carpenter. 
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2911. Wiirsten, Helmut. (U. Geneva, Switzer- 
land.) L’évolution des comparaisons de longueurs 
de l’enfant a l’adulte. (The evolution of length 
comparisons from the child to the adult.) Arch. 
Psychol., Genéve, 1947, 32, 1-144.—The visual illu- 
sion occurring in comparisons between a vertical 
and a horizontal or an oblique line is discussed 
historically, experimentally and from the point of 
view of interpretation. Experimentation with in- 
dividuals from the age of 4 to adult level indicates 
an evolution in the illusion, with age, with variations 
according to the angle, and the distance from the 
eye. Less error is observed when lines are vertical 
or horizontal than when oblique. The results of the 
experiments can be interpreted in terms of centra- 
tion and decentration which become more relative 
and mobile with age. The space perception of the 
young child is not polarized or coordinated. 49- 
item bibliography.—G. E. Bird. 


[See also abstract 2863. ] 


AUDITION 


2912. Bose, K. K. How the ear functions, 1941. 
State College, Pa.: Psychological Cinema Register, 
1941. Film, 443 ft, 11 min, 16 mm. sound. $40.00. 
—The structures and related functions of the human 
ear are explained by means of photography, animated 
diagrams, and sound effects. Sound waves are briefly 
demonstrated in water and air media. The film 
shows the transmission of the effects of sound waves 
by the tympanic membrane and ossicles of the middle 
ear to the oval window. Pressure equalization or 
control of the middle ear by the eustachian tube is 
clearly illustrated. The inner ear, including the 
cochlea, organ of Corti, basilar membrane and the 
auditory nerves are photographically described and 
their functions explained. The film shows the 
various stages and involved mechanisms in the 
translations of sound waves into nerve impulses. 
—C. R. Carpenter. 

2913. Rosenblith, W. A., Miller, G. A., Egan, J. P., 
Hirsch, I. J.. & Thomas, G. J. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) An auditory afterimage. Science, 
1947, 106, 333-335.—A change in the timbre of such 
sounds as a handclap, a typewriter, the voice, etc. is 
found after the ears have been stimulated for a 
period of a minute or two by a high intensity (75- 
125 db re .0002 dynes/cm*.) buzzing sound. The 
stimulating sound is produced by the rectangular 
voltage pulsations of a pulse generator and pre- 
sented by earphones. The after effect is described 
as ‘‘metallic,”’ “‘twangy"’; its duration is usually of 
the order of a few seconds. Data are presented 
showing the relations among such variables as in- 
tensity, duration, frequency of pulsations, etc.— 
F,. A. Mote. 

2914. Wunderlich, Henry. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Theory of tonality. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 
37, 169-176.—A theory of tonality must explain 
historical musical facts and introspective observa- 
tions on tonal relations. An explanation of tones and 
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the diatonic scale is presented on the assumption of 
two basilar membrane characteristics: (1) the proxi- 
mal (basilar areas activated by different tones may 
be near together or far apart) and, (2) the harmonic 
(some multiples of a second tone may be the same 
as some of the multiples of a first). Musical entities 
existed in organized physiological processes before 
they were discovered (not invented) in harmony 
texts.—B. R. Bugelski. 


[See also abstracts 2863, 2953, 3187. ] 
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2915. Ames, W. H. Tolerance to acceleration in 
the automatic pilot ejection seat. Bull. U. S. Army 
med, Dep., 1947, 7, 776-786.—The human body can 
withstand the force necessary to clear the vertical 
stabilizer of an aircraft travelling at 600 miles an 
hour. Studies have been conducted on the accelera- 
tion to which various parts of the body are subjected 
with two lengths of ejection cylinder using various 
gunpowders as the motive force, with seat cushions 
of varying resiliency. Future studies will deal with 
features of the ejection seat such as height of foot 
and arm rests and with protection of the face from 
the slip stream.— R. O. Rouse. 


2916. Carpenter, C.R. Behavioral characteristics 
of the Rhesus monkey. State College, Pa.: Psy- 
chological Cinema Register, 1947. Film, 400 ft. 
11 min. 16 mm. sound. $35.00.—The film opens 
with a chart which shows the phylogenetic relations 
of primates including macaques. The taxonomic 
classification of this primate is given. The emphasis 
is on the normal basic behavior of individual speci- 
mens in a semi-natural environment. The film pre- 
sents the following subjects: general appearances, 
postures and their variations, locomotion including 
climbing and swimming, manipulation, prehension 
and gross anatomical features. Age and sex differ- 
ences are shown. Behavioral capacities in a wide 
range of situations are described and the adapta- 
tional meanings are illustrated. The over-all effect 
of the film is to give the student familiarity with the 
naturalistic behavior of a very generalized primate 
type and to show structural-behavioral adaptations. 
—C. R. Carpenter. 

2917. Carpenter, C.R. Characteristics of Gibbon 
behavior. State College, Pa.: Psychological Cinema 
Register, 1942. Film, 380 ft.16mm.sound. $35.00. 
—Gibbons are shown in ‘‘free’’ situations and filmed 
to depict the characteristics of their behavior. The 
film describes photographically and descriptively: 
General appearance, varieties of postures, locomotion 
including brachiation (swinging) and semi-upright 
walking, and manipulation. Gross anatomical 
features of this important primate are shown in re- 
lation to basic patterns of behavior. Phylogenetic 
adaptations and stages in postural and locomotor 
development are indicated. A final dramatic se- 
quence illustrates a theory of primate postural evolu- 
tion. (see 15: 2282).—C. R. Carpenter. 
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2918. Davis, D. Russell. Psychomotor effects of 
analeptics and their relation to “fatigue’’ phenomena 
in air-crew. Brit. med. Bull., 1947, 5, 43-45.— 
Psychomotor effects of 15 mg. amphetamine vary so 
from individual to individual and from time to time, 
that it appears that all one can conclude as to the 
effect of the drug is that it causes an increase in speed 
and not in accuracy, and that probably the improve- 
ment in the performance of tests with amphetamine 
is related to the greater interest which subjects take 
in them and not to any increase in capacity. On the 
other hand, the danger of amphetamine lies in 
whether these effects of the drug (high speed at 
expense of accuracy) are desirable in the particular 
situation. The effects of smaller doses cannot be 
described so definitely save to say that on the whole 
the desirable effects are more prominent than the 
undesirable ones. While amphetamine appears to 
counteract pilot fatigue, the experiments on the 
causes of errors attributed to ‘‘fatigue’’ show that 
stress and the resultant anxiety, rather than pro- 
longation of work and fatigue are the conditions 
under which errors are made.— F. C. Sumner. 


2919. Ellis, F. P. Effects of a tropical climate on 
men in warships. Brit. med. Bull., 1947, 5, 13-19.— 
This study of tropical climate on men in warships 
falls into (1) the testing of the validity of the Ameri- 
can Effective Temperature Scale; (2) the thermal 
environment of the men in various compartment 
conditions; (3) the health of the men in terms of 
sick-list or attending-list; (4) the efficiency of the 
men. Efficiency of men at heavy work, hearing and 
recording of Morse messages, and prolonged visual 
search (clock test) showed sharp decline with 
heightened temperatures.— F. C. Sumner. 


2920. Green, D. M. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Variations in the effect of anoxia on performance. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 588-592.—In a low 
pressure chamber 50 normal males were exposed to 4 
ascents to the equivalent of 17,000 ft. altitude. Sub- 
jects performed fine tests at ground level and after 
60-75 minutes at altitude. Tests consisted of (1) the 
number of simple addition problems solved correctly 
in 3 minutes, (2) 105 sec. on a simple one dimension 
pursuit meter, (3) visual activity as measured by 
ability to read a text under decrease degrees of con- 
trast between type and background, (4) Minnesota 
block test (number oi blocks replaced in box in 90 
sec.), (5) peripheral visual acuity measured by 
Lloyd stereocampimeter. The group averages 
showed a decrement on test 1 of —21.6% (SD = 
11.3); test 2 of —12.1 (SD = 6.9); test 3 of —10.9 
(SD = 8.4); test 4 of —7.8 (SD = 8.1); and on test 
5 of —26.1(SD = 17.0). The mean score at altitude 
ranged from +15.6% to —64.4% for individuals on 
individual tests. Test 1 and 5 showed largest range, 
0 to —48.3% and +1.0 to —64.4% respectively. — 
R. B. Bromiley. 

2921. Harriman, P. L. Some examples of hypno- 
tic behavior. State College, Pa.: Psychological 
Cinema Register, 1946. Film, 249 ft. 16 mm. silent. 
$15.50.—A trained subject is used to demonstrate 
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examples of behavior while subject is in deep hypno- 
sis. Tests of depth of trance are shown, including 
eversion of eyeballs. The subject demonstrates 
hypnotically induced illusions and hallucinations. 
Painful stimuli are ignored, but the example of 
anesthesia is not completely convincing. Examples 
of regression, with tests, are shown and the results 
may be compared in discussions with the behavior of 
a normal child. Cryptic automatic writing is shown, 
as well as immediate post-hypnotic disorientation 
and gradual re-orientation. Facial expressions are 
clearly and meaningfully demonstrated. The film 
raises many topics for class discussions—C. R. 
Carpenter. 

2922. Ley, Auguste, & Wauthier, M.-L. Etudes 
de psychologie instinctive et affective. (Studies of 
psychology; instinctive and affective responses.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1946, 188 p. 
—This is an overview and a review of the instinctive 
and affective responses. Six chapters make up the 
book, the first being entitled ‘‘Fear,”’ and it includes 
discussions of child, animal, primitive and adult 
fears, and the influence of education and religion on 
both acquired and inborn fears. Then a complete 
explanation of the observation, motives, causes, 
acquisition, treatment, education and training in- 
fluences, abnormal indications, association of con- 
flicts, and experiments and tests, follow, for each of 
the following which are given by chapters: anger 
and vengeance; love; sympathy; jealousy; and curi- 
osity. All explanations are interspersed with state- 
ments and experimental results of the world’s leading 
psychologists.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

2923. Mielczarska, Wladyslawa. O wplywie 
wysitku na wyniki pracy. (The influence of effort on 
the results of work.) Kwart. psychol., 1947, 13, 204- 
266.—The author examined the influence of effort 
increasing the speed of an experiment which con- 
sisted in the delineation of a figure secured by touch- 
ing 7 points. These points joined with an electro- 
magnetic stylus give the opportunity of registering 
the performance of the task. Each experiment was 
succeeded by an introspectional examination. The 
obtained results referred to the phenomenal aspect 
of effort, the qualitative and quantitative achieve- 
ment of the examinees under the influence of effort 
and 3 types of effort in work conducted under con- 
ditions of increasing difficulty. English summary 
pp. 329-333.—S. Blachowskt. 


2924. Tufts College. Fatigue tests: the effects of 
sound on accuracy of azimuth tracking. (Contract 
OEMsr-581, Rep. 1, 1942; Publ. Bd. No. L 77743.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1947. 
36 p. microfilm, $1.00; photostat, $3.00.—This 
experiment was undertaken to determine the effect 
of sounds of high amplitude upon accuracy of per- 
formance in azimuth tracking on a Navy trainer. 
The sounds were introduced at intervals during tests 
of 4 hours. The experiment was designed to deter- 
mine: (1) the effect of the unannounced first expo- 
sure to sound at 120 db. delivered at the termination 
of 4 hours of continuous work; (2) the effect of sound 
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periodically introduced during a 4 hour test at a 
sound level of 120 db.; and (3) the effect of sound at 
a level of 130 db. introduced at the middle and at 
the end of the 4 hour test period. This report de- 
scribes the experimental procedure in detail and in- 
cludes a number of figures——(Courtesy of Bsbl. 
scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 

2925. Watts, D. T., Mendelson, E. S., Hunter, 
H. N., Kornfield, A. T., & Poppen, J. R. (Naval 
Air Exp. Sta., Philadelphia, Pa.) Tolerance to 
vertical acceleration required for seat ejection. J. 
Aviat. Med., 1947, 18, 554-564.—The results ob- 
tained on 60 ejection seat trials indicate that the 
average man can tolerate linear accelerations of the 
order of 18 to 21 g.—A. Chapanis. 


[See also abstracts 2863, 2864, 2871, 2877, 2944, 
2947, 2994. | 


COMPLEX PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


2926. Adams, C. W. The age at which scientists 
do their best work. Jsis, 1945-46, 36, 166-169.— 
The view often heard expressed that scientists do 
their best work before 30 years of age is put to a test 
of its validity. A list of 4204 scientists whose age of 
birth and age of chief work could be determined in- 
cluded most of the well known names and many less 
well known. The median age at time of their chief 
work was found to be 43. Only 9% of the whole list 
had their prime under 30. Median primes by science 
varied from 37 in mathematics to 47 in anthropology, 
It appears that age as a factor influencing discovery, 
is greatly modified by other factors such as health, 
leisure, apparatus, stimulus, contemporary trend of 
the subject, all of which may concur only at one 
random period of life. The author believes that the 
erroneous belief that scientists have their prime be- 
fore 30 originates from the undue attention given 
the early death of a few scientists and from prolonged 
ill health, research being overwhelmed by teaching, 
editing, administrative duties and forsaking of 
science for other fields tending to throw the best 
work and all there is of some scientist to their early 
years. Also it must not be forgotten that a number 
of scientists having their prime before 30 were helped 
to such by senior men of standing. — F. C. Sumner. 


2927. Brower, Daniel. (New York U.) The 
experimental study of imagery: I. The relation of 
imagery to intelligence. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 36, 
229—231.—The Otis Test of Mental Ability (Higher 
Form B) was administered to 93 undergraduate psy- 
chology students, who were later subjected to a self- 
rating test of imagery in response to verbal stimuli. 
Correlation of the imagery ratings with the intelli- 
gence scores indicated no relationship between men- 
tal ability as so measured and the intensity value of 
experienced images.—C. F. Scofield. 

2928. Dybowski, Mieczystaw. Dojrzewanie woli, 
jej op6znienie i przy$pieszenie. (The maturation of 
the will, its retardation and acceleration.) Kwart. 
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psychol., 1947, 13, 50-58.—The author sees the 
causes of a retarded maturation of the will in indi- 
viduals belonging to weak anthropological types 
(e.g. subnordic and laponoid) and to certain psych- 
ological types (sanguinic and melancholic). Also 
social and family conditions may have an influence 
on retarding the maturity of the will. According to 
the author, the accelerated maturation of the will 
depends—besides other moments—on the fact of 
belonging to strong anthropological (e.g. nordic) and 
psychological (choleric) types. The author shows 
that it is possible to accelerate the maturation of the 
will by formal exercises. French summary pp. 321- 
324.—S. Blachowski. 

2929. Dybowski, Miezystaw. Dzialanie woli. 
(The activity of the will.) Poznafi: Ksiegarnia 
Akademicka, 1946. 258 p.—In this first of 3 pro- 
posed volumes the author sketches in 3 sections (1) 
the development of the psychological study of the 
will, (2) a survey of the experimental methods em- 
ployed in researches on the will, and (3) the actual 
psychology of the will. The third and most import- 
ant section is divided into 3 sub-sections: (1) the 
phenomenology of the will treating of the develop- 
ment of the function of the will and the analysis of 
its stages, comprising act, process, activity of the 
will, and activity of the whole life; (2) the causal 
problem comprising the determination and its re- 
verse, namely resistance; and (3) the dynamic 
problem. Here the author sets forth methods of 
measuring the strength of the will and represents 
the results of his own and his collaborators researches 
concerning the measurement of the strength and the 
formal training of the will.—S. Blachowskt. 


2930. Johnson, A. H. (U. Western Ontario, 
London.) A. N. Whitehead’s theory of intuition. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 61-66.—Whitehead’s 
views on intuition are presented and compared with 
those of Bergson and Santayana. For Whitehead, 
intuition is non-sensuous perception giving direct 
and immediate knowledge. There are many types 
of intuitions giving answers to questions in religion, 
morals, causation, mind-body relationships etc. 
Whitehead is not a blind devotee of the intuitive 
method. Intuitions are not merely private psycho- 
logical experiences. They must be verified in com- 
mon experience. Stace’s criticisms of Whitehead are 
reviewed.—B. R. Bugelski. 


2931. King, C. Daly. (119 Woodland Ave., 
Summit, N. J.) Dream and the problem of con- 
sciousness. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 15-24.— 
Physiological knowledge has grown to the point of 
more usefulness to psychologists than commonly 
admitted. Consciousness is the basic problem of 
psychology. It should be clearly distinguished from 
conscious experience which includes such phenomena 
as thought processes, sensory processes, emotional 
processes etc. All of the latter can be approached 
neurologically and can occur without becoming con- 
scious. This permits translation of ‘“‘unconscious”’ 
processes into neurological activity and removes 
“the unconscious,”’ dreams, hallucinations etc. from 
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the grip of subjectivists and mythologists. Hallucin- 
ations and dreams are compound resultants or 
intergrations of neural activity at various “arrival 
platforms” in the cortex. Contributory sensory 
elements can be analyzed out just as the elements 
of chemical compounds are analyzable. The ap- 
parent rationalism of waking life as against “‘irra- 
tional’”’ dreams is due to externally initiated sensory 
activity which is absent in sleep but which forces 
internal cortical activity to yield to external sensory 
sequences in waking life -—B. R. Bugelski. 

2932. Preston, Malcolm G. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Trait variability as a function of 
practice and of age. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 
3-14.—The view presented by Hull in 1927 that 
trait variability within the person is about 80% of 
the trait variability in a population is questioned. 
By use of formuli derived by the writer, parameters 
of the distribution of trait variances can be computed 
from the matrix of intercorrelations of trait measures 
already in the literature. This permits study of ex- 
perimental variables in relation to trait variability. 
Thirteen trait studies already reported by other con- 
tributors are analyzed with respect to age and prac- 
tice variables. Practice decreases trait variability 
while aging increases variability. These effects are 
the same for individual and group variability meas- 
ures. 19 references.—B. R. Bugelski. 


2933. Rapp, Albert. (U. Tennessee, Knoxville.) 
Toward an eclectic and multilateral theory of 
laughter and humor. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 36, 
207—219.—The major historical approaches to the 
understanding of laughter and humor are surveyed, 
and their organization into an integrated hypothesis 
is recommended. 19 references.—C. F. Scofield. 


2934. Ray, Wilbert S. Fidelity of report. State 
College, Pa.: Psychological Cinema Register, 1946. 
Film, 155 ft. 16 mm. silent. $18.00.—This is a film 
demonstration for classes on subjects of accuracy of 
observations and reports. The dramatic action 
sequence shows a man and woman waiting for a bus. 
The woman opens her purse to get a fare and reveals 
money. The man draws a revolver and takes the 
money. Immediately another man forces him to 
pass over the loot, throw away his gun and lie down 
on the sidewalk. The second man runs around a 
corner to a waiting car and escapes. The action takes 
60 seconds, after which the projector is stopped. A 
standard set of questions is given to students or 
audience and answered. (A set of questions is avail- 
able with the film.) The dramatic action is repeated 
by continuing the projection and each observer is 
asked to check the accuracy of his observations and 
fidelity of his report. (see 22: 921, 922.)—C. R. 
Carpenter. 

2935. Svenzon, Gunnar. (S. Kyrkesplanaden 14, 
Hudiksvall, Sweden.) Direct and indirect actions 
with special reference to topological representation. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 45-59.—Human actions 
are considered as direct (individual goes straight to 
the goal) and indirect (characterized by detour be- 
havior.) Both types are found in Lewin’s classifica- 
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tion of reactions as ‘“‘cognitive,’’ ‘‘motoric’’ and 
“social.’’ Direct actions are inclusive of habitual 
responses but not identical with them. Indirect 
actions are the beginnings and distinguishing fea- 
tures of human civilization. Direct actions are 
smoother, their potencies are less scattered. Direct 
actions develop less force, regarded as a field factor, 
than indirect. With age, capacity for indirect 
activity lessens. Intuition is akin to direct action. 
—B. R. Bugelskt. 


[See also abstract 2889. ] 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


2936. Allen, William F. (U. Oregon Med. Sch., 
Portland.) Effect of partial and complete destruction 
of the tactile cerebral cortex on correct conditioned 
differential foreleg responses from cutaneous stimu- 
lation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 325-337.— 
In dogs a conditioned differentiation was established 
to 2 pairs of tactile stimuli. Brushing the skin of 
the back once per sec. with the grain was the positive 
conditioned stimulus in each pair (eliciting foreleg 
flexion) and brushing against the grain at one per 
sec. and with the grain at 3 per sec. were the negative 
stimuli. Following training bilateral ablation of 
Woolsey’s tactile area I for the leg, arm and trunk 
(lesion A), the remainder of Woolsey’s tactile area | 
(lesion B), of Woolsey’s tactile area II (lesion C) or 
combinations of lesions A, B and C was carried out. 
2 weeks after the operations the conditioned differ- 
entiations were again established. ‘‘Lesion A, B and 
C produced no noteworthy effect on . . . the posi- 
tive-conditioned foreleg reflex.’ Lesions A or A and 
B allowed immediate return of correct differentia- 
tions to both pairs of stimuli but animals with the 
latter lesion required more training to obtain perfect 
scores. Dogs with lesion C or B and C took markedly 
longer to establish perfect scores on the first differ- 
entiation test and then quickly relearned to differ- 
entiate between fast and slow stimuli. Lesion A and 
B and C abolished both tactile differentiations. 
They could not be reestablished although these ani- 
mals differentiated between 2 pairs of auditory con- 
ditioned stimuli. The main defect produced by all 
lesions was ‘‘lack of correct inhibition’’ accompanied 
by increase in the area from which the positive 
conditioned response was ellicitable—R. B. Bromi- 
ley. 

2937. Furlong, E. J. Memory. Mind, 1948, 57, 
16-44.—The problem of what justifies our belief in 
the information supplied by memory is treated in 3 
sections. (1) A number of older theories are con- 
sidered. The theory which contends that we are 
directly apprehending the past when we remember 
is beset by difficulties. (2) It is argued that there is 
good evidence for our belief in memory. The trust- 
worthiness of memory is taken as an hypothesis and 
it is shown that this hypothesis is verified by experi- 
ence. (3) When we remember we are not merely 
aware of memory images but we “‘image’’ the whole 
perceptual situation.— F. Heider. 
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2938. Girden, Edward. Psychosomatics of ex- 
perimental drug dissociation. State College, Pa.: 
Psychological Cinema Register, 1946. Film, 336 
ft. 16 mm. silent. $21.00.—Conditioned responses 
to tones and light stimuli are developed in dogs 
given erythroidine (a curare-like drug) which pro- 
duces motor paralysis. Electric shock is used as the 
unconditioned stimulus. Paralyzed subjects are 
given artificial respiration. The conditioned re- 
sponses produced during paralysis are maintained 
until after breathing starts, but they are not shown 
after the dogs can stand erect. After complete 
recovery the conditioned responses cannot be eli- 
cited, but these reappear when the dogs are again 
given erythroidine. The drug is believed to effect 
a functional dissociation, which may be analogous to 
complex dissociations exhibited by human subjects. 
Procedures and responses are clearly demonstrated. 
Startle reactions and their extinction are shown in a 
young puppy. (Repeated showings are recom- 
mended.)—C. R. Carpenter. 

2939. Grice, G. Robert. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) The relation of secondary reinforcement to 
delayed reward in visual discrimination learning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 1-16.—‘1. Groups of 
white rats were run on a black-white discrimination 
problem with delays of reward of 0, 0.5, 1.2, 2, 5, 
and 10 sec. 2. A very steep delay of reinforcement 
function was obtained within this range, with no 
learning by three of five Ss in the 10 sec. group. 3. 
When immediate secondary reinforcement was intro- 
duced by allowing the animal to eat in a goal box of 
the same color as the positive stimulus, learning 
with delayed reward was greatly facilitated. 4. 
When animals were forced to make characteristic- 
ally different motor responses to the black and white 
stimuli, they learned at a significantly faster rate 
than animals which received equal delay, but made 
no such characteristically different motor adjust- 
ments. 5. The data are consistent with a theory 
which assumes no ‘primary’ delay of reinforcement 
gradient, but accounts for learning under delayed 
reward conditions in terms of some type of immedi- 
ate secondary reinforcement.”—D. W. Taylor. 


2940. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Theories of learning. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, 1948. vi, 409 p. $3.75.—Chapters 
cover Thorndike’s Connectionism, Guthrie’s Con- 
tiguous Conditioning, Hull’s Systematic Behavior 
Theory, Skinner’s Descriptive Behaviorism, Cur- 
rent Functionalism, Gestalt Theory, Lewin’s Top- 
ological and Vector Psychology, Wheeler’s Organ- 
ismic Psychology, Tolman’s Sign-Gestalt Theory, 
and Theories Influenced by Field Conceptions. 
The book ends with a statement of the author’s own 
point of view as to why learning theories are inade- 
quate and what can be done about this.—R. B. 
Ammons. 


2941. Hull, Clark L. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Reactively heterogeneous compound trial- 
and-error learning with distributed trials and serial 
reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 17-28.— 
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“‘48 male albino rats learned a linear maze with four 
choices at each of four choice different choice points. 
The correct act at each point was different and was 
rewarded immediately after being performed.’’ The 
choices in order from most to least easily learned 
were: first, fourth, second, third. The antedating 
were distinctly stronger than the perseverative gen- 
eralizations. The difference between the slopes of 
the two types of generalization was greater than 
previously found with terminal reinforcement. The 
greater ease of learning at the anterior end of the maze 
is explained as due to the summation of the sep- 
arate gradients of reinforcement set up by the 
serial reinforcement procedure. ‘Substantially the 
same principles as those operating in heterogeneous 
compound trial-and-error learning with rats pre- 
sumably are operating in human rote learning, 
which would account for the striking resemblance 
the results with rote series have to those yielded by 
the present experiment.’’—D. W. Taylor. 


2942. Kendler, Howard H., & Mencher, Helen 
Chamberlain. (U. Colorado, Boulder.) The ability 
of rats to learn the location of food when motivated 
by thirst—an experimental reply to Leeper. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 82-88.—‘Albino rats, under 
thirst motivation, were subjected to a single-choice 
T-maze situation in which an inverted tray holding 
five glasses was in each goal box. One glass in each 
tray contained water while the remaining four glasses 
on one side contained food and the extra four glasses 
in the other goal box remained empty. During the 
training series, which lasted seven days, the Ss were 
subjected to four daily trials (two free-choice and 
two forced). Since the position of the glass contain- 
ing water varied in an irregular fashion the animals 
were forced to ‘perceive discriminatingly’ the con- 
tents of the glass containers in each goal box.” 
Test trials in which the animals were hungry pro- 
vided no evidence that, as would be expected from 
Leeper’s theory (22: 2943), the rats during the 
training series formed a cognition of the location of 
the unwanted goal object, food.—D. W. Taylor. 


2943. Leeper, Robert W. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
The experiments by Spence and Lippitt and by 
Kendler on the sign-Gestalt theory of learning. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 102-106.—The experiments 
by Spence and Lippitt (21: 1044) and by Kendler 
(22: 189, 1550) are accepted as proving that ‘“‘the 
sign-gestalt interpretation of learning, at least as it 
has been stated, is inadequate.’’ But it is denied 
that they prove that “reinforcement is indispensable 
for learning.’”’ The experiments are inconclusive 
because the conditions on wrong runs were not 
“‘such as to guarantee that, immediately after making 
the run, the rat would approach the pan containing 
the undesired goal-material and perceive discriminat- 
ingly what tt contained.""—D. W. Taylor. 

2944. May, Mark A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Experimentally acquired drives. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 66-77.—‘‘First, an escape re- 
sponse [to electric shock ] was set up in two groups 
of rats under conditions that prevented, insofar as 
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possible, its conditioning to environmental cues. 
Then, a buzzer was paired with shock under condi- 
tions that prevented the animals from making any 
consistent escape response. The rats were then 
tested to see if they would make the conditioned 
escape response to the buzzer without being shocked. 
The test scores of one group were 70 percent positive, 
and of the other 84.5 percent. The control groups 
were trained and tested in the same way except that 
in no case was the buzzer ever paired with shock. 
Instead of buzzer-shock trials two groups received 
shock only; one, buzzer only; and one, buzzer or 
shock in random order. The percentages of positive 
test trials were 9.0 and 34.2 for shock-only, 10.8 for 
buzzer-only, and 13.7 for random buzzer or shock. 
These figures are all significantly less than those of 
the corresponding experimental groups. Further 
results, such as difference in response latencies on 
test trials, tendencies to extinction, and observa- 
tional records, indicate that the buzzer had more 
drive power for the experimental than for the control 
groups.” —D. W. Taylor. 


2945. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Studies of fear as an acquirable drive: I. 
Fear as motivation and fear-reduction as reinforce- 
ment in the learning of new responses. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 89—-101.—Albino rats were trained 
to go from a white compartment through an open 
door into a black compartment in order to escape 
from electric shock. ‘‘To demonstrate that an 
acquired drive (fear or anxiety) had been established, 
the animals were taught a mew habit without further 
shocks. The door (previously always open) was 
closed. The only way that the door could be opened 
was by rotating a little wheel, which was above the 
door, a fraction of a turn. Under these conditions, 
the animals exhibited trial-and-error behavior and 
gradually learned to escape from the white compart- 
ment by rotating the wheel. If conditions were 
changed so that only pressing a bar would open the 
door, wheel turning extinguished, and a second new 
habit (bar pressing) was learned. Control experi- 
ments demonstrated that the learning of the new 
habits was dependent upon having received moder- 
ately strong electric shocks during the first stages of 
training.”” 18 references—D. W. Taylor. 


2946. Miller, Neal E., & Hart, Gardner. Moti- 
vation and reward in learning. State College, Pa.: 
Psychological Cinema Register, 1948. Film, 800 
ft. 16 mm. sound. $80.00.—Illustrations are pre- 
sented of behavior controlled by motivation and 
reward. Important details are shown of trial-and- 
error learning. A hungry active rat is compared 
with a satiated inactive rat. The hungry animal 
learns to get food by pressing a bar, while the satiated 
animal goes to sleep. In order to demonstrate that 
satiated animals’ failure to learn is due to lack of 
motivation, a drive is supplied to the rat by means 
of a mild electric shock. The satiated animal be- 
comes active and learns to strike a lever which turns 
off the shock. Other illustrations show animals 
learning to rotate a wheel, bite a rubber tube, and 
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strike another animal to avoid electric shock. Close 
views give details of overt trial-and-error learning 
behavior controlled by motivations and rewards. 
(see 16: 109).—C. R. Carpenter. 


2947. Petrova, M. K. Ob eksperimentalnykh 
fobifakh. (Experimental phobia.) Trud. fizitol. 
Lab. Pavlova, 1945, 12, 5-32.—In training a dog to 
salivate to the sound of a metronome having a fre- 
quency of 200 beats/min. and to inhibit salivary 
secretion when the frequency was 100 beats/min., 
the experimenter presented the 2 stimuli in alternat- 
ing sequence. The duration of the positive stimulus 
was 30 sec., but that of the inhibitory stimulus was 
gradually increased from 30 sec. to 10 min. Asa 
result of this training the dog developed marked 
avoidance of the staircase landing on which the ex- 
periment was being carried out. This effect, termed 
by Pavlov “phobia of depth,” disappeared when 
previously reinforced stimuli, a bell, a rattle, a light, 
were presented without the metronomes. Another 
dog in a similar training situation developed a phobia 
of fire, which led the experimenter to assume that 
the specificity of a phobia was based on an earlier 
experience. To test this assumption she dropped 
two dogs, previously trained to differentiate between 
the metronomes, down the stairwell onto a tar- 
paulin stretched below. One of the animals, having 
shown no lasting fear reaction from the experience, 
was subjected to training in differentiation during 
which the stimuli were reversed. During one phase 
of training the dog exhibited pronounced manifesta- 
tions of the “phobia of depth” which disappeared 
after differentiation was accomplished. The ex- 
perimenter interprets the development of phobia as 
the result of weakening of the inhibitory process.— 
G. W. Boguslavsky. 


2948. Settlage, Paul, Zable, Myra, & Harlow, 
Harry F. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Problem solu- 
tion by monkeys following bilateral removal of the 
prefrontal areas: VI. Performance on tests requiring 
contradictory reactions to similar and to identical 
stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 50-65.—“1. A 
series of tests was designed to compare the perform- 
ance of five normal and five prefrontal monkeys on 
problems involving contradictory reactions to simi- 
lar or identical stimuli. 2. . . The performance of 
the prefrontal animals was consistently and signi- 
ficantly inferior to that of the normal group... . 
3. Two of the operated animals in this series were 
previously compared with normal monkeys in de- 
layed reaction studies, and were found to perform 
as well as some normal animals. 4. Statistical 
manipulation showed that it was possible to assign 
the occurrence of some of the wrong choices to the 
persistence of erroneous choice-response patterns in 
both groups of animals.’”’” This tendency was 
significantly greater in operated than in normal 
animals in only the first of three test series. ‘“‘S. 
The inferior performance of the operated animals was 
interpreted as resulting largely from perserverative 
interference, i.e., from impairment of the ability to 
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relinquish previously acquired, interfering reaction 
patterns."—D. W. Taylor. 


2949. Spence, Kenneth W. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.), 
& Kendler, Howard H. The speculations of Leeper 
with respect to the Iowa tests of the sign-Gestalt 
theory of learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 106- 
109.—Leeper’s criticisms (22: 2943) of previous 
experiments by the present authors are rejected. 
These experiments were not interpreted, as Leeper 
states, as proof that “reinforcement is indispensable 
for learning.’’ It is held that the experimental con- 
ditions were such that the rats did adequately per- 
ceive the goal object for which they were not moti- 
vated.—D. W. Taylor. 

2950. Underwood, Benton J. (Northwestern U.., 
Evanston, Ill.) Retroactive and proactive inhibition 
after five and forty-eight hours. J. exp. Psychol., 
1948, 38, 29-38.—‘‘Twenty-four Ss learned lists of 
10 paired two-syllable adjectives by the anticipa- 
tion method. For each of the four experimental 
conditions two lists having the A-B, A-C relationship 
were learned to a criterion of one perfect recitation. 
The four conditions for recall were: (1) first list after 
five hours, (2) second list after five hours, (3) first 
list after 48 hours, and (4) second list after 48 hours. 
The results show that: 1. After five hours the second 
list is better retained than the first. 2. After 48 
hours the two lists are equally well retained. 3. The 
first list is as well retained after 48 hours as after 
five. 4. Overt inter-list intrusions tended to be 
somewhat more frequent after 48 hours than after 
five and somewhat more frequent during the recall 
of the second list than during the recall of the first. 
In view of these findings, it was suggested that the 
unlearning theory be revised. It was proposed ten- 
tatively that unlearning be identified as analogous 
to experimental extinction of a conditioned response 
and, furthermore, that like extinguished conditioned 
responses, these unlearned verbal associations recover 
in strength with the passage of time.” —D. W. Taylor, 


2951. Walker, Edward L. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Drive specificity and learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 39-49.—‘‘Twenty naive, male 
albino rats were given eight days of training under 
23 hours of water deprivation in a rectangular maze 
in which the left turn led to a short path to water 
and the right turn led to a long path towater through 
an additional goal box. For half the animals, the 
O Group, the second box was empty. For the other 
half, the F Group, the box contained food. The F 
Group learned the water-going response more 
rapidly than the O Group to a degree approaching 
statistical significance. When the motivation was 
changed to hunger all animals continued to make 
the turn to water and the F Group demonstrated no 
superiority in learning the food-going response. 
These results are in general agreement with those of 
Spence and Lippitt.” (21: 1044).—D. W. Taylor. 


[See also abstracts 2924, 3098, 3148, 3169. ] 
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THINKING & IMAGINATION 


2952. Brower, Daniel. (New York U.) The 
experimental study of imagery: II. The relative 
predominance of various imagery modalities. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 199-200.—Student subjects 
responded by writing to oral questioning concerning 
images aroused by reference to onions frying in a pan. 
The resulting images are reported as in the following 
order of diminishing frequency: visual, auditory, 
tactual, kinesthetic, thermal, olfactory.—B. R. 
Bugelski. 


2953. Zaworski, Tadeusz. Akustyczne wyobra- 
zenia ejdetyczne. (Acoustical eidetic representa- 
tions.) Kwart. psychol., 1947, 13, 156-203.—With 
25 persons showing acoustic-eidetic capacity for the 
most part in a high degree the author made careful 
research into the conditions of arising and the 
pecularities of those representations. Among the 
numerous results of this work one must mention, 
that this capacity often appears associated with 
visual eidetism, that it may be developed to a high 
level, and seems to be a family property. English 
summary pp. 326-329.—S. Blachowski. 


[See also abstracts 2965, 2975. ] 


INTELLIGENCE 


2954. Tuddenham, Read D. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Soldier intelligence in World Wars I and 
Il. Amer. Psychologist, 1948, 3, 54-56.—On the 
basis of the Army General Classification test a 
representative sample of 768 World War II white 
enlisted men was chosen. These men were admin- 
istered the Wells Revision (form 5) of Army Alpha 
examination. The scores of these men are compared 
with World War I norms. The World War II men 
have significantly higher scores. While the data 
presented in this study offer no proof, the writer 
is inclined to interpret them as indicating that the 
present population is superior in mental test per- 
formance to the population of a generation ago, and 
that a large proportion of this superiority is a con- 
sequence of more and better education for more 
people.— L. J. Timm. 


[See also abstracts 2828, 2863, 2920, 3032. ] 


PERSONALITY 


2955. Le Senne, René. (L’Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure, Sevres, France.) Traité de caractérologie. 
(Treatise on characterology.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1946. xii, 648 p.—By char- 
acter is meant the permanent structure of innate 
attributes or traits which constitute the mental 
make-up of the human being. 8 basic character 
types are dealt with and in each case, are related 
specifically to an historical figure. These types and 
individuals are: (1) nervous (Byron), (2) sentimental 
(Amiel), (3) choleric (Danton), (4) passionate (Na- 
poleon), (5) sanguine (Bacon), (6) flegmatic (Kant), 
(7) amorphous (Louis XV), and (8) apathetic 
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Louis (XVI). The author asserts that ‘‘character- 
ology has only one object,—to determine what the 
characters are.”’” His treatment of each begins with 
a schematic description built upon data resulting 
from statistical inquiry. This is followed, in every 
case, by a biographical sketch of the indiviudal who 
represents the particular character type in question. 
The author suggests that “the correspondence be- 
tween these two levels of investigation will be proof 
of objectivity.” —P. K. Hastings. 

2956. Reutt, Jézef. Przedstawienie celu a post- 
epowanie. (The presentation of aim and its relation 
to conduct.) Kwart. psychol., 1947, 13, 59-155.— 
Using a test-method and a questionnaire applied to 
40 persons of very high intellectual standard the 
author analyses, divides and characterizes the pres- 
entations of aims and fixes their relation to conduct. 
He distinguishes 4 types of conduct and aims, and 4 
groups of persons, whom he classifies as very weak, 
weak, strong, and very strong. Passing from the 
group of the very weak to the group of the very 
strong the representations of aims become more 
definite and clear, their frequency grows and their 
duration lengthens into a constant consciousness of 
aim with very strong persons. English summary pp. 
324-326.—S. Blachowski. 

2957. Ruesch, Jurgen (U. California, Med. Sch., 
San Francisco.), & Bowman, Karl M. Personality 
and chronic illness. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1948, 136, 
851-855.—Chronic illnesses have important psy- 
chological aspects ‘‘though differences exist among 
the various groups of chronic illnesses studied, the 
features which the patients have in common by far 
outweight their differences. On the whole, one may 
state that the most essential features of these pati- 
ents were found in their lack of adaptive behavior 
and in unsatisfactory technics in meeting social 
changes.” Because conformance is a more pro- 
nounced characteristic of the lower middle class in 
American society, it appears that psychologic in- 
valid reactions are concentrated in this class. The 
author discusses the personality problems of chronic 
illnesses, and points out the need for early recogniza- 
tion and psychotherapy.—C. M. Louttit. 

2958. Svenzon, Gunnar. (S. Kyrkesplanaden 14, 
Hudiksvall, Sweden.) The creation of ideals: a 
question of the energy-distribution in the personal- 
ity field. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 159-167.— 
Ideality and reality are considered to interact. 
Ideality is potential reality and vice versa. Ideality 
is described as substitute activity which can be con- 
sidered to range from a Vitality Pole to a Spirituality 
Pole through a six step scale. Introverts are held 
more suited for substitute activity. The importance 
of objective ideals in human history is stressed.— 
B. R. Bugelski. 

2959. Wolff, Werner. The unity of personality. 
(Expressive behavior.) State College, Pa.: Psych- 
ological Cinema Register, 1946. Film, 421 ft. 16 
mm. silent. $26.50.—Consistency of expressive 
movements are shown for each of 5 individuals with 
very different personalities. Subjects are filmed, in 
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part, without their knowledge, and their behavior is 
spontaneous and characteristic. The expressive 
behavior patterns shown include gestures, facial 
movements (also split portraits), handwriting, re- 
sponses to stimulus words and questions, handling 
objects, athletic activities, and walking gaits. The 
demonstrations show similarities of expressive be- 
havior characteristics which relate to the ‘“‘unity of 
personality.”” (see 17: 3467).—C. R. Carpenter. 


[See also abstracts 2827, 2960, 3029, 3031, 3035, 
3049, 3068. | 


AESTHETICS 


2960. Hodin, J. P. Style and personality: a 
graphological portrait of Oscar Kokoschka. J. 
Aesthet., 1948, 6, 209-225.—The graphologist and 
Jungian, H. J. Jacoby, presents samples of the hand- 
writing of Oscar Kokoschka, an artist of the school 
of expressionism, and attempts a detailed analysis 
of his personality.—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2961. Kaplan, Abraham, & Kris, Ernst. Esthetic 
ambiguity. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1948, 8, 415- 
435.—Pointing out deficiencies in Empson’s treat- 
ment of ambiguity in poetry, the authors discuss 3 
points. (1) Several types of ambiguity are distin- 
guished. For poetry characteristic is integrative 
ambiguity in which the manifold meanings support 
each other. (2) Ambiguity must be related to a 
theory of art as a process of communication and 
recreation. (3) The interpretation of ambiguities 
has to conform to certain standards. It has to take 
into account inter-subjective meanings referring to 
the subject matter, the intentions of the poet, and 
the inner consistency of the poem. Spanish sum- 
mary.— F. Heider. 


2962. Munro, Thomas. (Cleveland Museum of 
Art, Cleveland, O.) Methods in the psychology of 
art. J. Aesthet., 1948, 6, 225—235.—Special attention 
is paid the methodologies discussed in R. Miiller- 
Freinfels’ Psychologie der Kunst, Paul Plaut’s 
Prinzipien und Methoden der Kunstpsychologie, and 
O. H. Sterzinger’s Grundlinien der Kunstpsychologie. 
—P. R. Farnsworth. 


2963. Rigg, Melvin G. (Oklahoma A. & M. 
Coll., Stillwater.) Favorable versus unfavorable 
propaganda in the enjoyment of music. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1948, 38, 78-81.—‘College students in- 
dicated on a graphic rating scale their enjoyment of 
certain phonographic recordings. At the first hear- 
ing there was no comment. At the second hearing 
the music was presented to Group I in a romantic 
light, in Group II (control) there was no comment, 
while for Group III the music was associated with 
Hitler and German Nationalism. The respective 
mean gains were 28.52, 13.70, and 4.18. Thus the 
unfavorable propaganda was almost enough to 
erase the gain which comes from a second hearing 
without comment, while the favorable propaganda 
produced, on the basis of the scale that was used, a 
gain twice that of the control group. An analysis of 
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covariance showed highly significant differences be- 
tween the groups after the effect of the students’ 
initial appreciation of the music had been removed.” 
—D. W. Taylor. 

2964. Schrecker, Paul. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Phenomenological considerations on style. 
Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1948, 8, 372-390.—A prod- 
uct of human work has style in so far as it is not 
determined by its extra-aesthetic function. Style 
is a pattern, i.e., an invariant order of changeable 
elements. These invariant patterns can be arranged 
in a hierarchical order the levels of which are of 
different degree of specification. Near the apex of 
this order are the general inclusive styles (e.g., oc- 
cidental painting), while at the base are the most 
specified styles (e.g., the style of Titian’s old age.) 
Style can appear as explicitely formulated, or merely 
as embodied in concrete works of art. Besides being 
a structure in the product, style also is a generative 
principle for the production of aesthetic objects. 
The question of what can be considered the most 
general and the most specific patterns is discussed. 
The regions of scientific methods and of language 
show analogous conditions. Spanish summary.— 
F. Heider. 


[See also abstract 3189. | 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


2965. Anselme, F. Défense de la pensée en- 
fantine contre M. Piaget. (Defense of childhood 
thinking, in opposition to M. Piaget.) Nouv. Rev. 
Pédag., 1946, 1, 291-—299.—Piaget’s books on the 
child’s language and thinking are criticized at some 
length, with considerable opposition to his theories 
of relativism and prelogism.—R. Piret. 

2966. Behrens, H. D. A study in human develop- 
ment. Part I. Six to thirty weeks. State College, 
Pa.: Psychological Cinema Register, 1946. Film, 
454 ft. 16 mm. silent. $28.50.—The purpose of the 
whole film (Parts I, II and III) is to show objectively 
by photographing similar and added activities, at 
intervals, the development of a boy from 6 weeks to 
32 months of age. Part I presents the child at 6, 
12, 17, 21, 25, and 30 weeks of age. At each of these 
stages, the child’s reactions are shown to objects 
including cup, spoon and blocks. Supine, prone and 
sitting (with support) postures are demonstrated. 
The sequence at 21 weeks of age shows rolling from 
back to stomach, early patterns of crawling and feed- 
ing. The last 2 series present later development of 
manipulation, response to sound-making objects, 
and improvements in postural and locomotor activ- 
ities.—C. R. Carpenter. 

2967. Behrens, H. D. A study in human develop- 
ment. Part Il. Forty-two weeks to fifteen months. 
State College, Pa.: Psychological Cinema Register, 
1946. Film, 419 ft. 16 mm. silent. $26.00.—The 
photographic case study of a normal boy in his home 
environment is continued with records at 42 weeks, 
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12 and 15 months of age. Special emphasis is given 
to gross motor development and to perceptual-manip- 
ulatory reactions to objects including cup, spoon, 
bell, hoop, ball, and mirror. The child pulls up, 
stands, crawls, mounts stairs and exhibits walking 
readiness. Then, at 1 year of age he is given simple 
tests for fine manipulation, for imitation, and stair 
climbing. Development of motor skills are further 
demonstrated for the 15 month stage and early social 
interactions with another child are described photo- 
graphically.—C. R. Carpenter. 


2968. Behrens, H. D. A study in human develop- 
ment. Part III. Nineteen months to two years and 
eight months. State College, Pa.: Psychological 
Cinema Register, 1946. Film, 469 ft. 16 mm. silent. 
$29.50.—This part of the developmental study of a 
child emphasizes continued gross and fine motor 
development, and the beginnings of cooperative 
play. Behavioral stages are shown at 19, 24 and 
32 months. At 19 months stage he imitates building 
a block tower, drinks by holding a glass with both 
hands, and throws a ball. He exhibits handedness. 
His play is non-cooperative. At the 2 year stage the 
boy walks up stairs, but shows hesitation and caution 
about descending. He marks on paper, but no pat- 
terns are made. There is great increment in motor 
development, but play is still essentially individual- 
istic. The child draws patterns and a crude “‘man”’ 
at 32 months. He plays more cooperatively with 
other children and uses a wide variety of toys and 
play equipment.—C. R. Carpenter. 


2969. Behrens, H. D. A study of twins. State 
College, Pa.: Psychological Cinema Register, 1947. 
Film, 1343 ft. 16 mm. silent. $83.00.—Identical 
twins born prematurely are photographed in informal 
home and standardized situations at 14 weeks of age 
and at intervals until they are 28 months of age. 
The growth and development of the twins are shown 
in meaningful sequences. Comparisons are pre- 
sented of the different stages of development, and 
also between the development rates of the 2 boys in 
similar situations. Emphasis is placed on postural, 
manipulatory, and locomotor behavior. Some ex- 
amples of social behavior, especially play, are shown. 
The film provides an opportunity for classes and 
audiences to trace the development of a pair of 
identical twins for over 2 years within-a single class 
period.—C. R. Carpenter. 


2970. Bishop, W. J. Wild men and wolf boys. 
Med. Pr., 1947, 218, 595-601.—The author reviews 
from ancient times to the ‘‘Gazelle Boy”’ of Iraq 30 
of some 40 recorded cases of children being nurtured 
by animals. Many of these stories are obviously 
hoaxes: others have been so embellished that it is 
hardly possible to submit them to dispassionate and 
open-minded examination. However, a clear dis- 
tinction should be drawn between (1) the case of an 
infant adopted and suckled by an animal, and (2) 
that of an older child who has wandered away into the 
wilds and has been recovered after a long period of 
isolation.— F. C. Sumner. 
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2971. Debesse, M. L/’adolescence. (Adoles- 
cence.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1943. 120 p.—An introduction on adolescence in 
general and on the methods of studying adolescence 
is followed by an examination of the organic char- 
acteristics of this phase of growth dominated by the 
sexual development, and of the psychological char- 
acteristics, particularly hyperemotivity and erotic 
enthusiasm. The development of character, the 
becoming aware of one’s own personality, the 
awakening of thinking proper, and the emergence 
of attitudes, form the subject-matter of a chapter 
which is followed by an examination of the dominant 
values, the primacy of aesthetic values, the develop- 
ment of moral idealism and of religious tendencies. 
In conclusion the author tries to state precisely that 
which he calls the socially important mission of 
adolescence namely that of renewal, of dynamism, of 
ardent and generous idealism.—(Courtesy of Année 
psychol.). 

2972. Escalona, Sibylle K. (Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kans.) An appraisal of some psychological 
factors in relation to rooming-in and self-demand 
schedules. In Senn, M. J. E., Problems of early 
infancy. (22: 2983), 58-62.—It is suggested that 
the presently popular trend toward a rooming-in 
arrangement for the mother and newborn infant be 
subjected to critical evaluation to determine when 
it should be encouraged or discouraged. Close con- 
tact between mother and child during the lying-in 
period seems desirable for healthy, well-adjusted 
mothers. Possible detrimental effects may result 
when (1) anxious mothers are unable to cope with 
the diverse needs of young infants, (2) the mother’s 
anxiety and tension are sufficiently severe to disturb 
the infant, (3) the mother is so immature and de- 
demanding as to overstimulate the infant.—G. G. 
Thompson. 

2973. Hay, Margaret. Psychic constitution in 
childhood. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 55-64. 
—Two kinds of psychic constitution, called in this 
paper ‘‘externalized’’ and “‘internalized,”’ are des- 
cribed and illustrated. It is advocated that we rec- 
ognize exaggerated power patterns which seem to 
be latent in some children’s nature, so that nurture 
can redirect pronounced anti-social tendencies.— 
R. E. Perl. 

2974. Heymann, Karl. Entwurtzelte und dis- 
harmonische Kinder. (Uprooted and disharmonious 
children.) Psychol. Praxis, 1946, No. 5. 56 p— 
The monograph is prefaced by a chapter on the 
necessary qualifications of the “therapeutic educ- 
ator” (Heilpaedagog). The remainder of the pamph- 
let consists of a series of essays regarding the treat- 
ment and reeducation of neglected children from 
war-ravaged countries.—A. Rabin. 


2975. Heymann, Karl. Seelische Friihformen; 
beitrige zur Psychologie der Kindheit. (Early psy- 
chological processes: contributions to the psychology 
of childhood.) Psychol. Praxis, 1943, No. 1. 58 p. 
—Several essays concerning early developmental 
aspects of childhood are presented in this mono- 
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graph. Special attention to the development of 
the concepts of size, space and depth, is given. A 
discussion of the genesis of memory and various dis- 
turbances in child development (mirror writing, 
stuttering etc.) is also included. 16 references.— 
A. Rabin. 


2976. Huber, Fritz. Das Pflegekind. (The 
foster child.) Psychol. Praxis, 1944, No. 2. 56 p. 
—These essays are concerned with the psychological 
situation of the foster child. The main sections of 
the monograph are headed as follows: the foster 
child and his own mother, the nature of the foster 
relationships and the development of the child in 
the foster family.—A. Rabin. 


2977. Laycock, S. R. Skills for living. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1948. 46 p. 50¢.—The publication 
consists of material presented by Dr. Laycock in a 
series of talks on the National Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in connection 
with his work with the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 7 skills for living are discussed: 
developing emotional control, making friends, gain- 
ing tolerance, facing limitations, thinking clearly, 
learning leadership, and interpreting life’s problems. 
The skills are defined and discussed in view of 
parents’ responsibility in understanding the need of 
these abilities for happy living and in guiding their 
children in development of good mental hygiene. 
The author recommends group discussion on the 
material presented and includes discussion questions 
as well as reference material.—D. Everett. 


2978. McHugh, Gelolo. Developing your child’s 
personality. New York: Appleton-Century, 1947. 
234 p. $2.75.—In this popular guidebook are sug- 
gested means of securing the most favorable condi- 
tions for parenthood and of overcoming difficulties 
in child care and training from birth through the 
first 5 years.—J. L. Gewirtz. 


2979. Mead, Margaret. 
Natural History, New York.) Contributions from 
the study of primitive cultures. In Senn, M. J. E., 
Problems of early infancy. (22: 2983), 36-39.— 
“The study of primitive cultures yield a mass of 
material which is impossible to obtain elsewhere 
because we cannot experiment directly on human 
beings . . While primitive and exotic cultures 
provide fertile ground for constructing new hypothe- 
ses about child rearing, they also suggest that ex- 
treme caution should be exercised lest one over- 
estimate the importance of any single item of child 
rearing, even such a significant one as breast feed- 
ing. . . . The mere introduction of breast feeding 
into our highly routinized, time-conscious culture 
will not of itself produce any magical cures.”” The 
author states that in our culture child rearing 
practices are needed that help prepare the child 
“for a world which, because it is unknown, cannot be 
prefigured.”” 15 references.—G. G. Thompson. 


2980. Moloney, James Clark. (Haven Sani- 
tarium, Rochester, Mich.) The Cornelian Corner and 
its rationale. In Senn, M. J. E., Problems of early 
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infancy. (22: 2983), 17-35.—The Cornelian Corner, 
founded in 1942, is an organization of individuals 
interested in the early education of fathers and 
mothers as to the basic needs of the developing 
child. The group’s main objective is to promote the 
wide promulgation of all pertinent information re- 
garding child development. ‘‘This associated group 

. encourages the abandonment of the artificial 
separation of the newborn from his parents... 
contends that breast feeding, whenever the child is 
hungry or anxious, is advantageous to both mother 
and child . . . believes that better adults will be 
developed if the cultural tensions incident to infant 
feeding, toilet training and child disciplines are 
promptly relieved.”” Data, drawn largely from 
cross-cultural comparisons, are presented in support 
of these viewpoints. General discussion of members 
participating in this conference is included. 15 
references.—G. G. Thompson. 

2981. Morse, Minerva, Cassels, Donald E., & 
Schultz, Frederic W. (U. Chicago, Jil.) Available 
and interstitial fluid volumes of normal children. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1947, 151, 438-447—By the 
method of intravenous injection of sodium thio- 
cyanate the available and interstitual fluid volumes 
of 65 normal children, 3 to 17 years old, were cal- 
culated. Equations relating these values to body 
weight (linear equation), stature (a semilogarithmic 
equation) and surface area (an equation of the second 
degree) were found. Prediction on the basis of a 
combined height and body build index gave less 
variation in the case of the younger subject while 
for the older boys surface area proved the best stand- 
ard. Available fluid volume per unit of body weight 
remained constant over the age range. There was a 
tendency for the ratio of interstitial to blood volume 
to decrease in boys of 9 to 11 years of age.—R. B. 
Bromiley. 

2982. Morse, Minerva, Cassels, Donald E., & 
Schultz, Frederic W. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Blood 
volumes of normal children. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1947, 151, 448-458.—Using a blue dye technic for 
ascertaining plasma volumes plus a hematocrit 
reading, the total blood volumes of 77 normal 
children 1 to 17 years of age were calculated. E- 
quations relating blood volume to body weight, 
stature and surface area were calculated. The 
evaluation of various authropometric indices as a 
means of predicting blood and plasma volume reveal 
that the greatest accuracy is given by multiple re- 
gression equations involving height and chest girth. 
Two equations were required one for ages 7 to 14 
and the other for boys of 14 to 17.—R. B. Bromiley. 

2983. Senn, Milton J. E. [Ed.] Problems of 
early infancy. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Found., 
1947. 70 p. 75¢.—The following papers included 
in this collection are abstracted in this issue: Moloney 
(22: 2980), Mead (22: 2979), Escalona (22: 2972), 
and Sylvester (22: 2987). 

2984. Sikkema, Mildred. Observations on Ja- 
panese early child training. Psychiatry, 1947, 10, 
423-432.—An inquiry into the family life of the 
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Issei and Nisei discloses that the children of Issei 
parents in Hawaii give little information concerning 
cultural severity in relation to toilet training, nor is 
there indication of trauma in mother-child relation- 
ships. Contrarily, there is evidence of indulgence of 
small children and a placing of responsibility for the 
adolescent either upon the child or upon the brothers 
of the sister. Among the Nisei there is evidence of 
personal conflict which appears at adolescence in 
the form of rebellion against authority. All specific 
references to ‘‘strictness’’ in child training are to 
Nisei parents, and indicate the adoption of Western 
customs. Absence of enuresis among Japanese 
children in Hawaii may be indicative of a special 
parent-child relationship.—M. H. Erickson. 


2985. Spock, Benjamin. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) Common behavior disturbances in 
the first two years of life. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1948, 
136, 811-813.—Behavior problems of infants com- 
monly revolve around matters of feeding and wean- 
ing. Maternal reaction to the infant’s initially un- 
successful attempts at dealing with new kinds of 
food may create emotional strains which reinforce 
the problem behavior. The author and the discus- 
sants emphasize the desirability of emotional secur- 
ity in these early years, rather than strict adherence 
to arbitrarily imposed routine—C. M. Louttit. 


2986. Stirnimann, Fritz. Das Kind und seine 
friiheste Umwelt. (The child and his earliest 
environment.) Psychol. Praxts, 1947, No. 6. 72 p. 
—Experiments concerning the sensitivity of the 
newborn infant to various types of stimuli are de- 
scribed. The remaining topics covered are: the 
first impressions, feeding at the mother’s breast, 
artificial feeding, the feeling of security, and space 
and environment. 24 references.—A. Rabin. 


2987. Sylvester, Emmy. (U. Chicago, Til.) 
Pathogenic influences of maternal attitudes in the 
neonatal period. In Senn, M. J. E., Problems of 
early infancy. (22: 2983), 67-70.—In the neonatal 
period of maximum plasticity damage to the emerg- 
ing structures and functions of the infant’s psycho- 
physiological apparatus is likely to result in scarring 
of his later personality. ‘‘Where it is possible to 
trace personality disturbance of the child back to the 
earliest postnatal period, psychopathology arises 
from maternal attitudes by which the infant suffers 
from either: (1) lack of gratification, (2) overstimula- 
tion, or (3) dissociation of sensory experiences.” 
Excerpts from case histories are presented to illus- 
trate this thesis—G. G. Thompson. 


2988. Thompson, Jean A. (Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Board of Education, New York.) Emo- 
tional development of the child; the parents’ role. 
Publ. Hith Nurse, 1947, 39, 386-—389.—The mother’s 
relationship with her child during the preschool 
period is seen as fateful for the subsequent life of the 
child. If the emotional needs of the child for bodily 
comfort, for its own tempo of learning, for love, for 
food, for exploration and ego-satisfaction are met on 
the part of the parent with impatience, punishment, 
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rejection, and such negative attitudes, the emotional 
development is warped.— F. C. Sumner. 

2989. Van Dalen, D. B. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) A 
study of certain factors in their relation to the play 
of children. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith, 1947, 18, 
279-290.—The relationship is reported between the 
frequency and duration of time devoted to play and 
the following items: (1) strength index, (2) physical 
fitness index, (3) general motor capacity, (4) motor 
quotient, (5) MA, (6) IQ, (7) CA, (8) weight, (9) 
height, (10) classification index, and (11) socio- 
economic status. ‘Correlations between the 
Strength Index for Boys, frequency of play, and 
playtime showed marked correspondence of .54 and 
.53 respectively between these variates.’’ The re- 
sult for girls on the same variates was .62 in both. 
General Motor Capacity was .64 and .44 for boys 
and .34 and .44 for girls on frequency of participation 
and participation-time respectively. The Physical 
Fitness Index correlated .49 and .21 for boys and .52 
and .38 for girls; the Motor Quotient for boys was 
.53 and .36; for girls .23 and .40 respectively when 
correlated with frequency of participation and 
participation-time. Of the remaining variables, MA 
and CA in boys and MA in girls correlated most 
highly with frequency of participation and partici- 
pation-time devoted to play. An extensive reference 
list is included.— M. A. Seidenfeld. 


[See also abstracts 2847, 2911, 3205, 3259. ] 


Maturity & OLp AGE 


2990. Fried, Edrita G., & Stern, Karl. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Canada.) The situation of the aged 
within the family. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 
18, 31-54.—A sample of 75 cases were interviewed 
and recorded in studying the problems of marital 
relationship, relationship between offspring and 
parents, situation of older individuals whose parents 
were still living and situation of older persons of 
single status. There were 39 cases between 50 and 
64 years of age and 36 cases over 65. The authors 
aimed to understand the nature of the circumstances 
with which older persons must cope, each individual's 
way of handling these circumstances, and the parti- 
cular mechanisms developed to gain satisfaction. 
23 references.—R. E. Perl. 

2991. Jensen, Orla. Aldersom og miljg. (Old 
age and environment.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 
296—298.—This article has resulted from a similar one 
written by Brgchner-Mortensen on homes for old 
people in Denmark. The present author recom- 
mends apartment communities for the aged, rather 
than homes or institutions. There are such apart- 
ments in a number of Danish cities, including 
Aarhus. In these small apartments, the household 
goods and furniture are owned by the tenants. 
Recommendations for architectural improvements 
of these community apartment groups are made. 
Only the larger towns can have such accommoda- 
tions, but the old people prefer these, and especially 
when they are located near relatives.—0O. I. Jacobsen. 


[See also abstracts 2954, 3061. ] 
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F 2992. Anselme, F. La réadaptation de la jeunesse 
et des déracinés de guerre. (The re-adaptation of 
youth and of displaced persons because of the war.) 
Nouv. Rev. Pédag., 1946, 1, 350-355.—A summary 
and commentary of J. Wolf-Machoel’s book of the 
same title published in 1945.—R. Piret. 


2993. Campbell, Angus, Eberhart, Sylvia, & 
Woodward, Patricia. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Public reaction to the atomic bomb and world affairs. 
Part II: Findings of the intensive surveys. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University, 1947. 80-310.—Polls 
were taken of American adult opinion on the atomic 
bomb, world affairs, and sources of information con- 
cerning these topics, before and after the Bikini 
bomb test. The two questionnaires, mostly of the 
“open” type, were essentially identical. Both 
samples of approximately 600 adults were chosen 
by procedures of random sampling. The bombing 
results reported from Bikini did not come up to 
public expectation. Further results are given con- 
cerning peoples’ worries about, respect for, expecta- 
tions of a defense against, willingness to share, and 
other feelings about the atomic bomb. Confidence 
in England’s friendship, fear and distrust of Russia, 
friendly cooperativeness toward other countries, and 
favorableness toward an international organization 
like the U. N. are the most frequently held attitudes 
on world affairs. Finally the radio, newspapers, 
magazines, and organization-membership are evalu- 
ated as to their effectiveness in providing informa- 
tion about these topics. Appendix A describes the 
sampling technique, general plan of the interview, 
method of determining level of information, and 
method of rating attitudes. Appendix B gives the 
tables referred to in the text. (see 22: 2995).— 
N. L. Gage. 


2994. Carpenter, C. R. Social behavior of 
Rhesus monkeys. State College, Pa.: Psych- 
ological Cinema Register, 1947. Film, 922 ft. 


16 mm. sound. $70.00.—Large numbers of rhesus 
monkeys living in a semi-natural environment are 
shown with special emphasis on social interactions, 
both of individuals and of organized groups. The 
interactions illustrated are those of: male and fe- 
male, female and young, male and male, female and 
female, young and young, and male and young. 
Kinds of behavior shown include: reproductive, 
maternal, dominance, fighting, homosexual, play, 
and general. Intra- and inter-group interactions 
are described. Territories and effects of these 
spacial adjustments are illustrated. The film pre- 
sents objectively and in considerable detail the 
normal social activities of a generalized non-human 
type of primate. (see 16: 2220).—C. R. Carpenter. 


2995. Crutchfield, Richard S. (Swarthmore Coll., 
Swarthmore, Pa.) Public reaction to the atomic bomb 
and world affairs. Part I: Findings of the extensive 
surveys. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University, 1947. 
1-79.—Polls were taken of American adult opinion 
on the atomic bomb and world affairs before and 
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after the Bikini bomb test. Both polls involved 2 
restricted-answer questionnaires, each given to one- 
half of the total sample. One questionnaire included 
8 scale-and intensity-analyzed questions on the 
proper size of the peacteime Navy; the other ques- 
tionnaire had some questions not found in the first. 
Both samples of approximately 3000 adults were 
obtained by the quota method. Results are de- 
scribed in 3 parts: (1) comparison of pre- and post- 
Bikini respoases, (2) relations of opinions to infor- 
mation, economic and educational status, religious 
and political preferences, (3) interrelations among 
selected attitudes and opinions. There were no im- 
portant changes in opinion following the Bikini test. 
The majority of people expected the test to do more 
damage than it did and believe the U. S. should re- 
tain control of and continue making atomic bombs, 
should try to work out an international control, and 
will be able to work out a defense against the bomb 
before it is ready to be used against us. The poorly 
informed showed a defensive or ‘‘non-interna- 
tionalist”’ pattern of attitudes as against the ‘‘inter- 
nationalist’’ pattern of the better informed. Three 
appendices show the questionnaire forms and per- 
centage distributions of responses. (see 22: 2993).— 
Re Gage. 

2996. El Baroudi, W. (Social problems and psy- 
chology.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 343-348.—A 
treatment of the importance of submitting the 
Eastern social problems to psychological research 
as a way for solving them. In Arabic.—IJ. M. Abou- 
Ghorra. 

2997. Javits, J. K. How I used a poll in cam- 
paigning for Congress. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1947, 
11, 222-226.—This successful candidate used the 
results of a special Elmo Roper survey as a part 
of his campaign. He expressed some of his opinions 
then checked these against the opinions of his com- 
munity. The results were used publicly as cam- 
paign issues.—H. F. Rothe. 

2998. Jonas, Carl H. Leadership as a health 
factor. Milit. Rev., Fort Leavenworth, 1948, 27, 
55-58.—Jonas has identified some of the factors he 
considers most important in casualty prevention 
among personnel facing excessive stress. He in- 
cludes (1) the personality of the leader or officer 
responsible for the men under these circumstances. 
Such a leader must know “the requirements of good 
leadership and adapt his own behavior so that it 
lends itself to the formation of a strong ideal in his 
subordinates and his associates.’’ (2) The individ- 
uals involved must have a bélief in their cause. (3) 
Strong group identification is essentially associated 
with deep and sincere group loyalty. (4) A sense of 
value of religion while less specific seems to be 
equally important. The author feels that where 
these 4 factors operate, motivation of personnel 
remains high even under marked adversity.— M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

2999. National Opinion Research Center. The 
public looks at trade and tariff problems. Rep. nat. 
Opin. Res. Cent., 1947, No. 36. 32 p.—Interviews 
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in March and August 1946 with two representative 
samples of the U. S. adult population provide the 
basis for this analysis of public attitudes and in- 
formation concerning trade and tariff questions. 
Only 42% of the August sample showed a reason- 
ably clear understanding of what a tariff is. About 
two-thirds had a correct understanding that high 
tariffs decrease our foreign trade. Other questions 
dealt with the relationship between American and 
foreign prosperity, with whether the U. S. must buy 
in order to sell abroad, interest in the subject of 
foreign trade, preference for high or low tariff, 
tariff reduction, protection from foreign competition, 
the relationship between tariffs and war, the im- 
portance of a world trade organization and with UN 
vs. national regulation of foreign trade. Breakdowns 
are reported by political party preference, educa- 
tion, occupation, region, economic status, and level 
of information.— N. L. Gage. 


3000. National Opinion MJesearch Center. 
UNESCO and public opinion today. Rep. nat. 
Opin. Res. Cent., 1947, No. 35. 74 p.—This report, 
based on interviews with a representative sample 
of the U. S. population 14 years of age and over, 
describes opinions regarding UNESCO. The 7 parts 
of the report deal with (1) the expectation and pre- 
vention of World War III, (2) freedom of com- 
munications and race prejudice, (3) five proposals 
for promoting international understanding, (4) ex- 
change of workers with other countries, (5) group 
membership and the UNESCO program, (6) in- 
formation and attitudes, and (7) the attitudes of 
youth. The appendix contains 31 tables giving, for 
each question, the percentages of the total group 
making each response and also the breakdowns by 
sex, occupational group, economic status, age, edu- 
cation, region, size of community, union member- 
ship and veteran status.— N. L. Gage. 


3001. Stogdill, Ralph M. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Personal factors associated with leadership ; 
a survey of the literature. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 
35-71.—The present survey is concerned only with 
those studies in which some attempt has been made 
to determine the traits and characteristics of leaders. 
In all except 4 cases the original book or article has 
been read and abstracted in detail. The data from 
one American and 3 German publications have been 
derived from abstracts. Methods employed for iden- 
tification and study of the personal characteristics 
of leaders have been: observation of behavior in 
group situations; choice of associates; nomination or 
rating by qualified observers; selection of persons 
occupying positions of leadership; analysis of bi- 
ographical and case history data. Results of the 
survey are presented in the form of discussions of the 
evidence accumulated on those factors which were 
studied by 3 or more investigators. 124-item bibli- 
ography.—M. Mercer. 


[See also abstracts 2845, 3093, 3110, 3127, 3197, 
3247. ] 
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Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


3002. Ackerman, Nathan W., & Jahoda, Marie. 
Toward a dynamic interpretation of anti-Semitic 
attitudes. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 163- 
173.—This study is concerned with the exploration 
of the dynamic basis of anti-Semitic attitudes in a 
number of persons undergoing psychoanalytic ther- 
apy. The material was collected from 30 accredited 
psychoanalysts. The authors found 2 distinct 
though interacting levels of correlation between anti- 
Semitism and personality. At one extreme is the 
anti-Semite whose hostility seems to be the product 
of conformity to the attitude of the dominant group. 
It is a part of the defense mechanism of the individ- 
ual. At the opposite extreme is the anti-Semite 
whose motivation for hostility derives from some 
basic distortion in his personality structure to which 
his attitude has a specific relation.—R. E. Perl. 


3003. Cook, Lloyd Allen. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) The College Study in Intergroup Relations. 
J. Negro Educ., 1948, 17, 27-41.—A generalized 
description of the College Study in Intergroup Re- 
lations of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education for the year 1946-47 is given. The goals 
have been ‘“‘to find out how, under as exact test as 
possible, teaching practices, and teacher behaviours, 
in respect to intergroup relations, can be changed in 
line with the democratic ideals of the Nation.’’— 
A. Burton. 

3004. Eissler, K. R. Indicental observations dur- 
ing psychiatric surveys on seven German prisoners 
of war. Amer. J. Psychother., 1948, 2, 33-63.— 
Informal psychiatric interviews with 7 German 
prisoners of war in the United States revealed no 
sincere tendency to reject Nazi ideals. To the 
extent that these men, all of whom were hospitalized 
for medical reasons, are typical of the German na- 
tion, the outlook for democratization of that country 
is not bright. It is suggested that a lack of integra- 
tion of superego values may go back several cen- 
turies in German history.—E. M. L. Burchard. 

3005. Marcuse, F.L. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) 
Some attitudes toward employing Negroes as 
teachers in a northern university. J. Negro Educ., 
1948, 17, 18—-26.—Sixteen white students interviewed 
49 departmental chairmen at Cornell University to 
determine their attitudes toward the acceptance of 
a hypothetical Negro faculty member. This work 
was prompted by the fact that Cornell has no 
Negroes on its faculty. Each interviewer sought 
responses to a prepared questionnaire of 6 items. 
The quantitative and qualitative findings point to 
the belief that Cornell is neither more nor less con- 
servative than other institutions. The considerable 
degree of rejection present is largely rationalized on 
the grounds of the Negro’s lack of qualifications, the 
objection of faculty members from the south, and 
the negative reaction of students. It appears that 
to consider education as the answer to race prejudice 
is to over-simplify matters for ‘‘fallacies and half- 
truths are not characteristic of the ‘uneducated’ 
alone.” —A. Burton. 


3002-3010 


3006. Mickey, Margaret Portia. The Cowrie 
Shell Miao of Kweichow. Pap. Peabody Mus., 1947, 
32, (1). ix, 84 p.—Here is described a people which 
have been displaced by the Chinese and now are 
found mainly in an isolated, mountainous region. 
The economy, social structure, life cycle and calen- 
dric festivals are depicted in an agricultural village 
of 187 persons, among whom the author lived for 
over a year.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

3007. Sachs, Wulf. Psychoses among South- 
African natives. Amer. J. Psychother., 1948, 2, 
123—128.—Psychoses among South-African natives 
can be understood only in terms of their abject 
poverty, illiteracy, undernourishment, superstitions, 
tribal taboos, intimidation by whites, and complete 
dependency. ‘‘Investigation of deeper motivations 
meets with almost insurmountable difficulties. It is 
hard to determine where the primitive spiritual 
world ends and where the pathological spiritual 
structures begin.’” Discussion.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


3008. Smith, George Horsley. (Princeton U., 
N. J.) A note on attitudes and information. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 193-197.—An information 
test about Russia was given to students who had 
indicated a range of attitudes toward Russia. Pro- 
Russians earned the highest information scores. 
A causal relationship is denied and the results are 
interpreted as due to (1) superior general level of 
information of many Pro-Russians, and (2) their 
active interest in the U.S.S.R.—B. R. Bugelski. 


[See also abstracts 2979, 2984, 3156, 3192, 3206. | 


SocIAL INSTITUTIONS 


3009. Adams, Clifford R., & Fisher, Jean S. 
[Eds.] (Pennsylvania State Coil., Pa.) Psycho- 
physiological bases of family life. State College, 
Pa.: Extension Services, Pennsylvania State College, 
1947. vi, 138 p. $3.00.—With the exception of one 
speaker, all addresses given during the 1946 annual 
Institute on Marriage and Home Adjustment are 
reported verbatim. Topics include artificial in- 
semination, premarital physical examination, anat- 
omy and physiology of masturbation, psychophysi- 
cal phenomena conditioning marital adjustment, 
functions and techniques in marriage counseling, 
preparation for marriage, and the adjustment of the 
married veteran to college life. A selected bibli- 
ography and the names, addresses, and affiliations 
of the registrants complete the volume.—C. R. 
Adams. 

3010. Baldwin, Dorothy S. Effectiveness of 
casework in marital discord with alcoholism. Smith 
Coll. Stud. soc. Wk., 1947, 18, 69-122.—Case records 
of 29 cases of marital discord accompanied by 
alcoholism seen in the Family Service Association of 
Washington, D. C. were reviewed. The author 
concludes that casework treatment is usually un- 
successful but the family agency is the logical type 
of setting for a marriage counseling service for cases 
of this type—M. R. Jones. 


[See also abstracts 3057, 3203. | 
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LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


3011. Green, G. H. (Psychology and propa- 
ganda.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 387-392.— 
Propaganda in its modern use is based on the rela- 
tionship between beliefs and actions. It is the job 
of the propagandist to study the ‘nature of the 
people’’ and discover the best ways for influencing 
their beliefs as a step for influencing their behavior. 
A successful propaganda in one community would 
not necessarily be successful in other communities. 


In Arabic.—I. M. Abou-Ghorra. 


3012. Meadows, Paul. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
An age of mass communication. Psychiatry, 1947, 
10, 405—411.— Modern technology has brought about 
practically an organic involvement of one part of the 
world with another by virtue of mass communica- 
tion. The social significance of this fact, in terms of 
American society, is discussed in relation to the lack 
of limits upon the size of the audience in communica- 
tion, the consequence of mass communication, and 
some possible reactions to such communication. 
37-item footnote bibliography.— M. H. Erickson. 


SociaL ACTION 


3013. Chein, Isidor, Cook, Stuart W., & Harding’ 
John. The field of action research. Amer. Psych- 
ologist, 1948, 3, 43-50.—The scientist who is en- 
gaged in action research necessarily adopts the con- 
ditional approach to his problems. He cannot be 
content just to describe the course of events since 
he wishes to influence their course. There are special 
difficulties in action research because the scientist’s 
problems are determined by society, their solutions 
are sought in society, and the solutions must be 
successfully applied in society. Action research may 
take 4 different forms: (1) diagnostic—the research 
agency studies the situation and makes recommenda- 
tions as to remedial action; (2) participant—indi- 
viduals of the community who will later implement 
the remedial measures participate in the original 
diagnosis; (3) empirical—discovering what happens 
in a given situation when certain measures are 
adopted to the end of developing generally valid 
principles; (4) experimental—various action tech- 
niques are compared under controlled conditions.— 
L. J. Timm. 

3014. Coyle, Grace L. (Western Reserve U., 
Cleveland, O.) Group experience and democratic 
values. New York: The Woman’s Press, 1947. 
185 p. $2.75.—Part One, Leadership in Voluntary 
Associations, includes discussions of the character- 
istics and functions of voluntary associations, and 
of the president and executive director as leaders of 
such organizations. Part Two, Group Work in 
Recreation-Education Agencies, consists of 5 re- 
printed papers or addresses. Part Three, Social 
Work and Social Action, contains 4 papers, 2 of 
them reprinted; the last of these four presents a 
philosophy of group work.—H. A. Gibbard. 


3015. Elton, Arthur. Filmens rolle i den sociale 
oplysning. (The role of films in creating social 
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public opinion.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 306- 
307.—The progress made in the use of films for mold- 
ing public opinion is presented as it has been done in 
U.S.A., Canada, Russia, England and Denmark. In 
England and Denmark there are Central Film Libra- 
ries from which films may be obtained throughout 
the land. These films help create a taste for music 
as also mold public opinion, and spread propaganda. 
It is recommended that all inhabitants see these 
films, which can be very educational and cultural. 
Recommendations are made for both national and 
international organizations for sponsoring these 
films, and developing constructive and critical re- 
search in this field, through facts which can be pre- 
sented to the public in unbiased manner.—0O. I. 
Jacobsen. 

3016. Siegumfeldt, Max. Engeisk byplanlaegn- 
ing. (The English community plan units.) Men- 
neske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 280—283.—This is a dis- 
cussion of the English community plan units which 
were commenced prior to the war, and were tempor- 
arily abandoned while the war was on, but are now 
becoming active again. The plans vary for com- 
munities of 5 to 10,000, 12 to 24,000, 50 to 100,000 
and there is a special plan for greater London. The 
plans include provisions for welfare of workers in the 
factories, and for transportation and recreation 
facilities. Community centers are planned, and also 
schools, all on a somewhat cooperative basis. A 
ministry of town and country planning is in charge 
of the project, which is sponsored and encouraged 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. A 
book dealing with the English plans, written by a 
Danish architect, Otto Danneskiold-Sams¢e, is 
recommended for reading.—O. I. Jacobsen. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELING 


3017. Campbell, Coyne H. Somatopsychic medi- 
cine. J. invest. Derm., 1947, 8, 191-198.—The 
author criticizes psychosomatic medicine on several 
scores: (1) The mythopoetic license at once granted 
anyone without prerequisite of scientific knowledge 
of the soma to talk glibly and romantically whenever 
the prefix ‘‘psycho”’ is placed before the word soma. 
The author prefers the term ‘‘somato-psychic medi- 
cine as shifting the emphasis to the body in this 
field and thus curtailing so much of romanticizing 
in Aristotelian and Freudian manner about the om- 
nipotence of the psyche. (2) The confusion of 
symptomatology with etiology. (3) The confusion 
of etiology with exacerbation of symptoms after a 
disease has been established. (4) The reliance of 
psychosomatic medicine upon Freud’s hypnoidal 
conditioning technique. (5) The reification of Freud- 
ian verbalisms. It is imperative that psychosomatic 
medicine be purged of Freudian dogma and that of 
post-Freudian psychoanalysis. Psychosomatic med- 
icine as taught today would soon result in the stag- 
nation of all scientific medical inquiry—F. C. 
Sumner. 
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3018. Doering, John A. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) Trends in mental hygiene. Delaware 
St. med. J., 1947, 19, 87-90.—A review of the annual 
reports since 1929 of an all purpose Mental Hygiene 
Clinic reveals several trends: a relative decrease in 
psychometric examinations for school placement and 
for determination of feeblemindedness; a shift of em- 
phasis from intellectual deficiency to emotional and 
other factors in the causation of juvenile delin- 
quency; an increase in child “‘behavior problems;” 
increasing conviction that hyperactive, impulsive 
behavior, like epilepsy, has a constitutional basis; 
the shift from intelligence tests to personality tests 
such as the Rorschach or Thematic Apperception; 
the increasing recognition that maladjustments and 
behavior problems are due not to one factor but to 
many and that grand scale prophylaxis against mal- 
adjustments of individuals calls for reform in the 
socio-economic-educational spheres; the rise of a 
variety of medical therapies; the shift to group 
therapy because of the shortage of personnel and 
because of the expensiveness of individual therapy. 
—F, C. Sumner. 

3019. Ebaugh, Franklin G. The despecialization 
of psychiatry. Neb. St. med. J., 1948, 33, 115-119. 
—While general practitioners of old were better 
psychotherapists than they knew or pretended to be, 
extreme specialization in the medical branches has 
gradually brought about an estrangement of the 
general practitioner from the psychiatrist which is 
especially unfortunate today when 30 to 50% of all 
persons seeking medical advice from the general 
practitioner are suffering from functional i.e., emo- 
tional disorders. The remedy is seen in a despeci- 
alization of psychiatry within the medical school 
curriculum in an establishment within all teaching 
hospitals of a psychiatric liaison department so that 
every physician whatever his specialty, can learn 
to appreciate the psychiatric angle of his cases and 
in a modification of public opinion towards mental 
illness. 34 references.—F. C. Sumner. 


3020. Fairbanks, R. J. Co-operation between 
clergy and psychiatrists. J. Pastoral Care, 1947, 1, 
5-11.—A paper read at Conference of Clergy and 
Psychiatrists, Washington, D. C., March 17, 1947. 
The author is Protestant Chaplain of the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and Director of the Institute 
of Pastoral Care. The paper shows the need for 
and procedures of, co-operation between the pro- 
fessions. Six brief case studies are included.—P. E. 
Johnson. 

3021. Katz, Elias. (Vet. Admin. Regional Office, 
New York.) Audio visual aids for mental hygiene 
and related areas. Utica, N. Y.: State Hospitals 
Press, 1948. iii, 6 p—A list of charts, exhibits, film 
strips, slides, and motion pictures concerned with 
all aspects of mental hygiene and behavior deviations. 
(Reprinted from Ment. Hyg. News, 1947, 18, Nos. 
2 and 3.)—C. M. Louttit. 


3022. Sullivan, Harry Stack. The study of psy- 
chiatry. Psychiatry, 1947, 10, 355-371.—In these 
three orientation lectures, the author outlines the 
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preconceptions likely to be entertained by the person 
entering psychiatry as a specialty, discusses the 
nature and character of those things that will lead 
to the discouragement of the student, and offers 
guidance and instruction as to the fashion in which 
the student can carry on a continuous assessment of 
the actual progress made toward a realizable goal. 
—M. H. Erickson. 

3023. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) New trends in clinical 
psychology. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 
153—162.—Just as psychological testing was given 
an opportunity to demonstrate its usefulness during 
the first World War, so clinical psychology demon- 
strated its value by spectacular growth during the 
second World War. The amount of psychotherapy 
and other work now being done by psychologist has 
increased the overlapping among psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and social workers to a confusing degree. 
But it seems probable that the present movement to 
expand and overlap in function will continue. 33 
references.—R. E. Perl. 

3024. Williams, John F. Present-day trends in 
psychiatry. Med. J. Aust., 1947, 2, 504-508.— 
Among present-day trends in psychiatry touched 
lightly upon here are: increased professional status 
of the psychiatrist owing to psychosomatic medicine 
and the new scientific basis to psychiatry provided 
by Pavlow’s experiments, electroencephalography, 
lobotomy, and convulsive therapies; heightened 
interest in child psychology; entry in the medico- 
legal sphere: cooperation with psychology; occupa- 
tion with boosting morale to prevent psychiatric 
disorders in civilian and military personnel.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 2815, 2854, 3161, 3207. | 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


3025. Berelson, Bernard. (Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia U., New York.) The 
quantitative analysis of case records. Psychiatry, 
1947, 10, 395-403.—An experimental study of case 
record material discloses that the general practice of 
regarding individual cases as unique is unwarranted, 
that a generalized body of information applicable 
to all cases can be derived from a study of all cases. 
Thus, the case worker can proceed in relation to the 
individual client on a basis of certain generalizations 
about the type of clients, the nature of their prob- 
lems, and the kinds of treatment most effective.— 
M. H. Erickson. 

3026. Brower, Daniel. (New York U.) The 
relation between certain Rorschach factors and 
cardiovascular activity before and after visuo-motor 
conflict. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 93-95.—Four 
features of the Rorschach Test (the F,Fc, and FC 
categories, and the % of response to the last three 
plates) were correlated with cardiovascular meas- 
ures (diastolic pressure, pulse rate and pulse press- 
ure.) Four significant rank difference correlations 
are reported for 38 subjects.—B. R. Bugelskt. 
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3027. Cerquiglini, Sergio. Il reattivo psicodi- 
agnostico di Rorschach. (The psychodiagnostic test 
of Rorschach.) Rtv. Med. aeronaut., 1947, 10, 49-51. 
—A brief account is given of the origin, widespread 
adoption, administration and evaluation of the 
Rorschach test together with the main lines of 
interpretation of the psychograms.—F. C. Sumner. 

3028. Cofer, Charles N. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D.C.) Psychological test performance 
under hyoscine: a case of post-infectious encephal- 
opathy. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 36, 221-228.—The 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale and the Rorschach test 
were administered to a male patient diagnosed as 
post-infectious encephalopathy on 3 occasions at 
intervals of 7 and 3 weeks, respectively. The second 
testing was conducted in the middle of a 2 week 
period during which the patient was receiving hy- 
oscine hydrobromide. All IQ’s increased when the 
patient was under hyoscine and returned to previous 
levels when medication was stopped. Changes were 
confined to certain Bellevue sub-tests and certain 
Rorschach cards. It is suggested that these tests 
and cards may be responsive to factors other than 
“‘true’’ organic deficit alone and cannot always be 
depended upon to measure it exactly—C. F. 
Scofield. 

3029. Gray, Horace. (Stanford U., Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Jung’s psychological types: mean- 
ing and consistency of the questionnaire. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1947, 37, 177-185.—The problems arising 
in the development of a scale for measuring Jung’s 
psychological types are discussed in connection with 
a questionnaire now in process of study and revision. 
Difficulties of determining reliability and validity 
of a diagnostic device are indicated. The types 
considered are: introvert-extrovert, thinking-people, 
feeling-people, and sensation-people, and intuitive- 
people.—B. R. Bugelski. 

3030. Hertzman, Max, & Pearce, Jane. The 
personal meaning of the human figure in the Ror- 
schach. Psychiatry, 1947, 10, 413-422.—Twelve 
subject, 9 women and 3 men, ranging in age from 19 
to 46, and all undergoing psychotherapy, were 
studied for the personal meaning of human figure 
responses made in the administration of the Ror- 
schach Test. Types of responses obtained were 
self-identification, self-identification plus the world, 
interpersonal relations plus the world, the world, 
parental figures, negative identification and parental 
figures, and rejection of a possible role.-—M. H. 
Erickson. 

3031. Hsti, E. H. (Catholic U., Washington, 
D.C.) The Rorschach responses and factor analy- 
sis. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 129-138.—Two views 
concerning the reliability of the Rorschach test are 
cited: (1) it is just like any other test and should 
meet the same standards of reliability; (2) it is an 
individual diagnostic device wherein face value of 
responses is less important than the symbolic signif- 
icance. The former view invites the possibility of 
objective investigation although the latter view is 
not denied. In attempting to begin a reliability 
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study, the responses of 76 school-age children to 
Plate I were submitted to factor analysis. No inter- 
pretative scoring was attempted. Only verbatim 
responses were studied. Results of the analysis 
suggest the operation of 7 factors. The results are 
considered encouraging for further eventual object- 
ification of Rorschach scores.—B. R. Bugelski. 


3032. Hunt, William A., Klebanoff, Seymour G.., 
Mensh, Ivan N., & Williams, Meyer. ( North- 
western U., Evanston, Ill.) The validity of some 
abbreviated individual intelligence scales. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 48-52.—The present study 
was designed to test the validity, upon a large exper- 
imental population, of 5 previously used abbreviated 
intelligence scales, and to devise some new ones for 
future use. Validity coefficients for individual intel- 
ligence tests and combinations of tests are presented 
in terms of agreement with 2 criteria, a 5 subtest 
Wechsler-Bellevue battery and the Navy General 
Classification Test, Form III. Standard scores for 
Thorndike’s Vocabulary Test (based on Wechsler’s 
techniques) are presented.—S. G. Dulsky. 

3033. Juckem, Harriet, & Wold, Jane A. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) A study of the Hunt- 
Minnesota test for organic brain damage at the 
upper levels of vocabulary. J. consult. Psychol., 
1948. 12, 53-57.—This study was made to determine 
the adequacy of the Hunt norms (for determining 
intellectual deterioration) when testing superior 
subjects. It is concluded that only negative signific- 
ance may be attached to the results of the Hunt test 
when administered to persons of superior vocabu- 
laries. Predicted deterioration scores for persons 
with superior vocabularies are far too high. It is 
suggested that there is little or no relationship be- 
tween vocabulary score and performance on the 
deterioration tests for individuals of above average 
ability. —S. G. Dulsky. 

3034. Lassner, Rudolf. (The Training Sch., 
Vineland, N. J.) Annotated bibliography on the 
Oseretsky tests of motor proficiency. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1948, 12, 37-47.—Because the cooperative 
efforts of many students will be necessary to adapt 
and standardize the Oseretsky tests for an American 
population this bibliography is offered as a con- 
tribution to an important area of psychological re- 
search. 44 references.—S. G. Dulsky. 

3035. McKinley, J. C., Hathaway, S. R., & Meehl, 
P. E. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The Minne- 
sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory: VI. The K 
Scale. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 20-31.— 
Arguments and data are presented establishing the 
rationale of using the K factor as a suppressor on 
certain MMPI clinical scales. Five scales, Pt, Sc, 
Hs, Pd, and Ma, are improved by the correction as 
indicated by increased correspondence between 
scores and clinical status. The scales Hy, D, Mf and 
Pa are not so treated nor is it established that the 
K-score should be taken into account subjectively 
in evaluating them. It is suggested that the K-cor- 
rection should be made routinely by users of the 
MMPI and that old records should be scored and 
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redrawn if any research or validation study is to be 
carried on.—S. G. Dulsky. 


3036. Munroe, Ruth L. (Sarah Lawrence Coll., 
Bronxville, N. Y.) The use of projective methods 
in group testing. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 
8-15.—The projective method offers a complex 
specimen of spontaneous action even when ad- 
ministered to groups; where current individual 
methods are adapted to group use, the group tester 
can approach the problem of evaluation with some- 
thing of the resourcefulness and knowledge available 
to the clinician working with similar individual 
methods. Evaluations or descriptive statements 
made by a trained examiner on the basis of group 
test data are more important and practical than 
isolated scores. The simplification necessary for 
objective mathematical treatment can capitalize 
clinical experience in determining fruitful lines of 
codification.—S. G. Dulsky. 


3037. Rageh, Ezzat. (Manual dexterity.) Egypt. 
J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 363-380.—A study of some 
dexterity tests with the purpose of standardizing 
them for use in vocational guidance and to discover 
whether the motor processes which constitute the 
manual dexterity, are due to a single central factor 
or to many independent factors or to groups of fac- 
tors that form measurable patterns. The main re- 
sults of the research are: (1) Manual skills are 
specific. (2) The high correlation between certain 
types of these specific skills is rather due to struct- 
ural similarity rather than to spatial and temporal 
characteristics. (3) For measuring manual skills 
it is more appropriate to use tests based on “‘struct- 
ural similarity’’ among the required jobs than to 
use tests based on analyses of jobs into their mental 
components which are measured separately. (4) 
Motor processes could be explained with “group 
factors’ but neither with a ‘“‘general’’ central factor 
nor with many specific factors. In Arabic, French 
summary.—I. M. Adou-Ghorra. 


3038. Roeder, W. S. Clinical psychology and 
hypnosis. State College, Pa.: Psychological Cinema 
Register, 1947. Film, 350 ft. 16 mm. silent, color. 
$80.00.—The film demonstrates the use of selected 
interest, aptitude, intelligence, and personality tests 
for diagnostic and guidance purposes. The female 
subject is shown briefly while taking each of the 
following tests: Thematic Apperception, Rorschach, 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Harrower-Erickson, Haufmann- 
Kasanin, and Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. The film shows the subject being hyp- 
notized, reacting to negative suggestion and exhibit- 
ing post-hypnotic reactions to suggestions. Finally, 
“short-term” psychotherapy effects are illustrated. 
Examples of guidance and counseling procedures 
and techniques are clearly but briefly presented.— 
C. R. Carpenter. 


_ 3039. Smith, May, & Zaki, A. (Some refiec- 
tions on interviewing and interviewers.) Egypt. J. 
Psychol., 1948, 3, 381-385.—A general view of the 
interviewing technique in schools, Army, and in- 
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dustrial situations. In Arabic—IJ. M. Abou- 
Ghorra. 

3040. Van Der Merwe, A. B., & Theron, P. A. 
(U. Stellenbosch, S. Africa.) A new method of 
measuring emotional stability. J. gen. Psychol., 
1947, 37, 109-123.—The Goetz finger plethysmo- 
graph was investigated as a possible emotional 
stability indicator. Photographic recording of 
blood volume changes made possible readings to 
within .005 cc. Results from 30 subjects who took 
the plethysmograph test while doing mental arith- 
metic were studied in relation to emotional stability 
scores as measured by the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory. A correlation of .409 is reported between 
rate of blood volume change and Bell emotional 
adjustment. Emotionally unstable individuals can 
be distinguished from stable. It is concluded that 
the Goetz plethysmograph usefully measures emo- 
tional stability. 21 references.—B. R. Bugelskt. 


3041. Wilkins, Walter L., & Adams, Austin J. 
( Notre Dame U., South Bend, Ind.) The use of the 
Rorschach test under hypnosis and under sodium 
amytal in military psychiatry. J. gen. Psychol., 
1947, 36, 131-138.—The Rorschach test was ad- 
ministered to overly cautious, fearful, and battle- 
affected patients under 3 different conditions: the 
test given normally and repeated later under sodium 
amytal; given normally and repeated under hypno- 
sis; administered first under hypnosis and then 
normally. Comparative data are presented for 3 
cases for each set of conditions. The use of the 
Rorschach test under sodium amytal or hypnosis is 
a useful tool for the inacessible patient, for cases 
where there is a paucity of response to the cards, 
and for the fearful or combat-fatigued. There are 
no indications of preference for either sodium amytal 
or hypnosis. In each case the primary action is 
release. The method is not recommended as a 
general procedure, but it does pay dividends in some 
cases.—C. F. Scofield. 


3042. Wyatt, Frederick. (McLean Hosp., Waver- 
ley, Mass.) The interpretation of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1947, 11, 
21-25.—Two factors converge in responses to the 
TAT: the objective quality of the stimulus picture 
and the subjective apperception through which the 
picture is given specific meaning. Both of these 
factors require further systematic study. Although 
TAT responses are phantasies, there is no justifica- 
tion for applying to them the principles of dream 
interpretation, since they are artificially produced 
and are products of a waking, active ego. It is nec- 
essary that interpretive criteria be established to 
define the relevance and differential position of 
strivings expressed through the various figures in 
the responses given to the stimulus pictures, and to 
determine the level of tendencies and attitudes 
expressed in the phantasies. ‘‘The best prospect 
for practical advance in the use of the test, and fora 
better understanding of its theoretical implications 
seems to lie in the comparative study of large, well 
defined groups; in the uniformity of procedures and 
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of the picture stimuli... and in a systematic 
exchange of experiences among those working with 
the test.” —E. M. L. Burchard. 


3043. Wylie, Ruth C. (Connecticut Coll., New 
London.) The performance of girls and women on 
the Grove modification of the Kent-Shakow Form- 
board Series. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 99-103.—Data 
based on the Modified Kent-Shakow Formboard 
scores of 80 college women and 55 high school girls 
have been presented. Comparisons were made be- 
tween these female groups and the high school boys 
who were used in standardizing the test. The college 
women were significantly superior to the high school 
boys and the high school boys were significantly 
superior to the high school girls. A new method of 
administration tried with one group of college wo- 
men had no significant effect upon the reliability of 
the test or upon the scores made.—M. Mercer. 


[See also abstracts 2827, 3141, 3146, 3250. ] 


DriaGnosis & EVALUATION 


3044. Aita, J. A., Armitage, S. G., Reitan, R. M., 
& Rabinowitz, A. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The 
use of certain psychological tests in the evaluation 
of brain injury. J. gen. Psychol., 1947, 37, 25-44.— 
92 cases of brain injury and 108 control patients 
without organic cerebral alteration were compared 
on the Wechsler Mental Ability Scale, the Shipley- 
Hartford Retreat Scale, and the Hunt-Minnesota 
Test on Organic Brain Damage. No factors were 
found of differentiating value for either the Hunt or 
Shipley tests. These tests, incidentally showed a 
low correlation. The Wechsler M.S.A. on the other 
hand, for 5 sub-tests appears to have definite 
diagnostic value in the determination of brain in- 
jury. Brain injury cases were characterized in terms 
of the Wechsler scale as having suffered losses or 
disturbances in memory, ability to ‘‘shift,” visuo- 
motor activity, capacity for abstraction and analy- 
sis, and capacity for learning. —B. R. Bugelski. 

3045. Angyal, Alice F. (23 Bay State Rd., Boston, 
Mass.) The diagnosis of neurotic traits by means of 
a new perceptual test. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 105-— 
135.—The results of a study with a new psychodi- 
agnostic test are reported. A group of patients of 
an outpatient clinic served as subjects. The test 
consists of short time exposures of simple letter 
combinations. According to their test results the 
subjects fall in a number of rather clearly defined 
groups. The two most outstanding groups were 
those showing clear cut indications of a loose per- 
sonality organization, and those showing marked 
signs of a rigid personality organization. The 
clinical states found in groups of the “‘loosely org- 
anized”’ patients were anxiety neurosis, tension- 
states, and anxiety hysteria. In the rigid group were 
found obsessive-compulsive neurosis, overconcern 
about an actually existing physical ailment, and 
certain forms of psychosomatic conditions. In a 
third group of patients the test results showed con- 
siderable decrease in alertness. Patients showing 
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this feature were either suffering from depression, 
were of low intelligence, belonged to an older age 
group, or showed a combination of these three 
factors.— M. Mercer. 

3046. Gordon, G. J. (Farnhurst, Del.) Prob- 
lems of psychiatric diagnosis. Delaware St. med. J., 
1946, 18, 120-122.—Diagnosis in psychiatry has 
lagged behind therapeutic effort. Three reasons 
for diagnostic failures in psychiatry are advanced: 
One is the lack of congruity between the diagnostic 
label and the complexities of the biodynamics of 
mental deviations. While rigid adherence to diag- 
nostic labels has administrative advantages, it does 
violence frequently to flexible reality. Another 
reason is the prejudice of this or that psychiatrist 
for or against certain diagnostic labels for consider- 
ations outside of the ken of facts. A third reason 
for diagnostic failures is the lack of uniformity in 
the accepted diagnostic classification, some terms 
being strictly etiological, others strictly phenomen- 
ological. ‘‘Progress of psychiatry will not alone 
depend on improved classification procedures but 
on a more profound synthesis of data coming from 
the allied psychological field and from the biochemi- 
cal and pathological laboratory.”— F. C. Sumner. 

3047. Jastak, Joseph, & Stubbs, Esther. (Del- 
aware State Hosp., Farnhurst.) The objective 
measurement of reality perceptions in dementia 
praecox. Delaware St. med. J., 1947, 19, 98-102.— 
Intelligence test performance can be used not only 
as a measure of intellectual capacity, but for indicat- 
ing non-intellectual traits. The authors separate 
two such groups; verbal polarity based on perform- 
ance on verbal tests, and orthotude shown in per- 
formance on non-verbal tests. The latter reflect 
the accuracy of reality perceptions. Comparison of 
total score and the two special scores of 40 schizo- 
phrenic patients, and those of a normal control 
group show that intellectual capacity and verbal 
scores are similar, but the orthotude scores of 
patients tended to be lower than those of the nor- 
mals. The authors suggest that orthotude scores 
are a simple differentiating sign between normal and 
schizophrenic individuals.— F. C. Sumner. 

3048. Moore, R. C. Psychiatric screening tests 
at a precommissioning center. Nav. med. Bull., 
Wash., 1947, 47, 676-682.—The Naval Personal 
Inventory No. 2 and the Cornell Selectee Index were 
found to show a “differentiating power when used 
with the long service group which is comparable to 
that found with men at the induction level.’’ Data 
are based on 1936 controls and 206 men admitted to 
the neuropsychiatric unit.—R. O. Rouse. 


3049, Murphy, Lois Barclay. (Sarah Lawrence 
Coll., Bronxville, N. Y.) The appraisal of child 
personality. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 16-19.— 
Much that is helpful in evaluating personality can 
be learned from a qualitative analysis of the Binet 
test. Content analysis can be made of the responsse 
to the word naming test, definitions, abstract words, 
etc. Form analysis of an elementary sort may be 


done with all drawings produced before, during or 
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after the test. Distribution of successes and failures 
is inspected for consistent and inconsistent patterns. 
The assumption is that mental functioning cannot 
be divorced from personality structure and that 
much can be learned about personality from any 
sample of intellectual behavior.—S. G. Dulsky. 

3050. Rapaport, David. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) The status of diagnostic psychologi- 
cal testing. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 1-3.— 
This is the opening address at the Round Table on 
Diagnostic Testing, American Psychological As- 
sociation, Philadelphia, Pa., September 6, 1946. 
There has been a fundamental error or weakness in 
establishing consistent criteria for our clinical groups. 
We have inadequate test theory or rationale. Our 
chief task is the exploration of a wide range of be- 
havioral expressions of our thought processes to 
establish which ones could be used to greatest ad- 
vantage in diagnostic psychological testing. We 
must learn more about premorbid personality and 
the forces that keep maladjustment tendencies in 
check and much more about the criteria for existing 
maladjustment.—S. G. Dulsky. 


3051. Schafer, Roy. (The Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kans.) On the objective and subjec- 
tive aspects of diagnostic testing. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1948, 12, 4-7—The diagnostic process is 
verifiable and communicable and therefore objective. 
Each student should have a frame of reference which 
will limit and specify the directions available to the 
process of diagnostic insight. This frame of refer- 
ence will include basic psychodynamic theory, test 
rationale, familiarity with previous findings and 
self-knowledge. This is the basis on which agree- 
ment among competent diagnosticians or in other 
words objectivity can be established.—.S. G. Dulsky, 

3052. Wagener, Henry P. Visual hallucinations. 
Amer. J. med. Sci., 1948, 215, 226-232.—Recent 
literature is reviewed relating to the diagnostic sig- 
nificance of the particular type of visual hallucina- 
tion for a particular brain pathology. The author's 
conclusion from the survey is to the effect that ‘‘it is 
unwise to attribute too much localizing significance 
to the type of visual hallucination present in any 
given case of organic disease of the brain.””—F. C. 
Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 3112, 3139, 3159. ] 


TREATMENT METHODS 


3053. Adamson, William C. (Delaware State 
Hosp., Farnhurst.) Group psychotherapy: an aid 
to diagnosis and treatment. Delaware St. med. J., 
1947, 19, 94-97.—60 cases of psychoneurotic cas- 
ualties occurring in the Philippine theatre between 
June and October 1946, were treated by group 
therapy. 10 to 15 patients held sessions one hour 
daily, 6 days a week for a period of 4 to 6 weeks. 
The psychiatrist as group leader functioned in a 
‘“father-to-whole” family relationship. The opera- 
tion and results of this procedure are illustrated by 
three case histories.— F. C. Sumner. 
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3054. Allen, Frederick H. Mental hygiene in 
children. Delaware St. med. J., 1946, 18, 223-229.— 
Mental health depends on a harmonious balance be- 
tween the biological and social forces within the 
personality, i.e., between impulse and inhibition. 
Imbalance of these two factors is evidenced in an 
over-accentuation either of impulse or of restriction. 
Delinquency stems from the former and neurosis 
from the latter. The problem in parental training 
of the child is that of striking the right balance, i.e., 
of going in neither for all out restriction nor for 
letting the child do altogether as he pleases. That 
healthy personality balance is best achieved by 
directing the instinctual tendencies of the child into 
socially acceptable paths, by helping the child to 
find a socially sanctioned use for his self-assertive- 
ness. In this way the child’s individuality, i.e. his 
capacity to assert is not destroyed.— F. C. Sumner. 

3055. Bostock, John. (U. Queensland, Australia.), 
& Phillips, Bertram J. The treatment of psychoses 
and psychoneuroses by electroplexy (electric shock 
therapy) in a general hospital. Med. J. Aust., 1947, 
1, 1-7.—The general principles in treating mental 
illnesses with electroplexy are discussed and the 
technique of the treatment is described. The author 
reports finding that electroplexy is of considerable 
value in depression and anxiety states and of less 
use in other states. In some conditions it is alto- 
gether useless. Evidence exists to the effect that 
electroplexy should be used in conjunction with psy- 
chotherapy.— F. C. Sumner. 

3056. Brenman, Margaret,[Chm.]. Research in 
psychotherapy. Round Table, 1947. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 92-118—L. S. Kubie 
emphasized the need for more precision in identify- 
ing the starting point of therapy, the disease process, 
and the therapeutic process. Carl R. Rogers em- 
phasized the need for more exact recording of thera- 
peutic sequences and discussed several avenues of 
research. M. M. Gill and Brenman reported the 
present status of research in psychotherapy, the 
prerequisites for investigators, and methodological 
problems. There were questions and discussion by 
the rest of the panel.—R. E. Perl. 

3057. Bruder, E. E. Some considerations on the 
loss of faith. J. clin. Pastoral Wk., 1947, 1, 1-10.— 
By case studies from a mental hospital, the author 
shows how loss of religious faith reflects a personal 
sense of rejection by parents and others. Loss of 
faith in oneself and others is projected to a 'oss of 
faith in God. The pastor need not use argument to 
restore faith; it is an emotional loss that needs to be 
restored by understanding and acceptance in a 
supportive relationship.—P. E. Johnson. 

3058. Buckner, Naomi H. So you’re the new 
therapist. Volta Rev., 1947, 49, 501-502; 540.— 
Suggestions and some practical approaches to prob- 
lems which confront the new speech and hearing 
therapist are presented and discussed.—G. I. Corona. 

3059. Dunn, W. H., & Selinski, H. An army 
neurosis center. Bull. U. S. Army med. Dep., 1947, 
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7, 868-876.—The organization and functioning of a 
center for treatment of mild to moderate neuroses 
are described. Treatment consisted of group 
participation in therapeutic sessions, psychodrama, 
occupational therapy, and in sports; of narcosis, 
narcosynthesis and insulin injections were indicated. 
Patients remained at the center for an average of 60 
days. The success of the program cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of proportion returned to duty since 
this was influenced by demobilization directives.— 
R. O. Rouse. 

3060. Frohman, Bertrand S., & Frohman, Evelyn 
P. Brief psychotherapy: a handbook for physicians 
on the clinical aspects of neuroses. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, 1948. 265 p. $4.00.—The purpose 
of this book is “‘to aid physicians in detecting and 
managing the underlying psychological factors 
which are masked by functional disturbances . 
the point of view throughout is psychosomatic. 
The therapy described is brief and dynamic.” In 
6 chapters the authors discuss; (1) analytic schools, 
(2) diagnosis and classification of neuroses, (3) neu- 
rotic mechanisms, (4) etiology and function of the 
neuroses, (5) neuroses encountered in the specialities 
(urology, gynecology, endocrinology, surgery and 
pediatrics) and (6) methods of therapy. Bibli- 
ography and 16-page “glossary for patients.’’— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 

3061. Gallinek, Alfred. (Coll. Physicians & 
Surgeons, Columbia U., New York.) Electric con- 
vulsive therapy in geriatrics. N. Y. St. J. Med., 
1947, 47, 1233-1241.—Electroshock therapy is rec- 
ommended for patients 60 years of age and older, 
and the author feels there is little danger even in 
cases with cardiovascular disease. His experience 
shows improvement following therapy especially in 
affective disorders although the results were not 
favorable where there was a paranoid picture ac- 
companying the depression. The technique gives 
possibility of a permanent cure in patients with 
simple or agitated depressions. His oldest success- 
fully treated patient was an 84 year old female. 
The author does not believe there is a real correlation 
between senile brain pathology and senile dementia. 
41 references.—(Rewritten; courtesy of Quart. Rev. 
Psychiat. Neurol.) 

3062. Haas, Robert. (Pacific Coast Council on 
Intercultural Education, Los Angeles, Calif.) Action 
counseling and process analysis; a psychodramatic 
approach. Sociairy, 1947, 1, 256-332.—The demo- 
cratic tradition in counseling is traced through psy- 
choanalysis, Allen’s work, and Roger’s work to the 
psychodramatic approach. Action counseling and 
process analysis methods are discussed as they are 
utilized in practical situations. A series of cases is 
presented showing the application of the methods. 
—R. B. Ammons. 

3063. Hansen, Bert. (U. Denver Colo.) Soci- 
odrama in the class room. Sociairy, 1947, 1, 334- 
350.—Sociodrama must be made available to the 
large groups of people needing meaningful techniques 
for problem solution. A 5 weeks program was con- 
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ducted in an attempt to apply sociodrama to school 
problems. Various applications are discussed.— 
R. B. Ammons. 


3064. Krusen, Frank H. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) The abuse of rest as a therapeutic 
agent. Post Grad. med. J., 1947, 2, 84-89.—The 
therapeutic value of rest is seriously questioned by 
the author. The therapeutic value of rest when em- 
ployed with discrimination is undeniable but the 
universal practice among physicians of ordering pro- 
longed rest without discrimination is of doubtful, if 
not harmful, effect. Remaining completely inactive 
in bed, the patient becomes morbid and introspective 
and his physical and mental recovery are actually 
delayed. Early graded physical and mental activity 
program for the convalescent is recommended. Such 
a program will not only accelerate recovery but also 
save bed-space in hospitals. The program will nec- 
essitate physical changes in hospitals so as to provide 
a theater, areas for occupational therapy, installation 
of public address system, provision of suitable lib- 
rary, swimming pool, gymnasium.—F. C. Sumner. 


3065. London, Louis S. Hypnosis, hypno-analy- 
sis and narco-analysis. Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 
1, 443-447.—The value of hypnosis, hypno-analysis 
and narco-analysis is exemplified by short summaries 
of results obtained in 10 cases illustrating different 
psychiatric conditions. Major conclusions are: (1) 
these techniques enable the psychiatrist to shorten 
the duration of psychoanalytic treatment and heip 
him check the veracity of statements made during 
regular analytic sessions; (2) hypnosis is especially 
helpful in the treatment of alcoholism and insomnia, 
but relapses are frequent, requiring repetition of the 
treatment; (3) narco-analysis is particularly helpful 
in the treatment of uncooperative patients; (4) none 
of these techniques interfere with the success of the 
patient’s psychoanalysis.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


3066. Madsen, Hans. Arbejdsskolen, dens meto- 
der og erfaringer. (The training school, methods 
and aims.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 299-305.— 
These are really opportunity schools or schools for 
the rehabilitation of disabled, in which the occupa- 
tional training is determined by the disability of the 
person, as well as the intelligence and interest. 
Several examples of rehabilitation are described, and 
the statement is made that previous training and 
environment are of utmost importance in rehabilita- 
tation. The attitude of the person being rehabili- 
tated is also very important. The disabled include 
the mentally retarded and affected also, especially 
the psychoneurotic, and mention is made that it is 
more interesting to work with this group, than with 
the other groups of the school.—0O. J. Jacobsen. 


3067. M[oreno], J. L. (Beacon, N. Y.) Work- 
shop in sociodrama ; papers, projects and evaluations. 
Soctatry, 1947, 1, 333.—Classically, sociodrama has 
dealt with extemporaneous development by a group 
of people of dramatic productions dealing with their 
problems. The drama is not constructed by an 
anonymous stranger. Professor Hansen (22: 3063) 
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prepares groups for this by developing a conserved 
form of sociodrama.— R. B. Ammons. 


3068. Ruesch, Jurgen. (U. California Hosp., 
San Francisco.) Experiments in psychotherapy: I. 
Theoretical considerations. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 
137-169.—A theory of personality with special 
emphasis of the social learning process and the 
therapeutic situation has been advanced. It lends 
itself to experimental manipulation. The essential 
components of this theory were primary need, 
secondary motive, goal response, instrumental 
action, exteroceptive cue, proprioceptive cue, goal 
reward, and non-goal reward. A number of thera- 
peutic situations have been described in which these 
elements are used in a specific manner. 47 refer- 
ences.— M. Mercer. 


3069. Shorvon, H. J., & Sargant, William. Ex- 
citatory abreaction: with special reference to its 
mechanism and the use of ether. J. ment. Sci., 
1947, 93, 709—732.—The significance of abreaction 
in reviving a memory of a repressed unpleasant ex- 
perience and thereby relieving the personality of its 
influence is considered in the light of Pavlov’s exper- 
iments on ultraparadoxical cortical inhibition in 
dogs. The effects of the barbiturates, and of other 
substances such as ether, in physiologically produc- 
ing transmarginal cortical inhibition—a final ultra- 
paradoxical phase of cortical inhibition following an 
overwhelming stimulus—are related to the abreac- 
tion of analysis. The theory of the excitement of 
abreaction is compared to Aristotle’s catharsis 
through tragedy, possession, witchcraft, Mesmer’s 
suggestion which is said to have included excitation, 
the more dramatic types of religious conversion, and 
to the more critical types of abreaction in psycho- 
analysis. The beneficial effects of emotional release 
are not attributable altogether to psychopathological 
or metaphysical factors, but simple physiological 
mechanisms also play a part. 13 cases illustrate the 
types of neuroses where excitatory abreaction is 
useful and where inutile and the dynamics of each 
type are considered. 43-item bibliography.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3070. Smolik, Edmund A. (St. Louis U., Mo.), 
Hofstatter, Leopold, & Busch, Anthony K. Further 
observations on orbital prefrontal lobotomy in treat- 
ment of chronic mental illness. Post Grad. med. J., 
1948, 3, 179-184.—In an effort to minimize further 
the amount of brain damage in frontal lobotomy the 
authors have carried out since 1942 at the St. Louis 
City Sanitarium a modified technic on 85 patients 
suffering with chronic mental illness. Through burr 
openings placed laterally in the skull a blunt instru- 
ment is introduced into the subcortex after careful 
measurement, and section is down to the sphenoidal 
ridge, the extent and plan of the cut being usually 
checked by x-rays after the introduction of lipiodol. 
From this procedure have resulted no deaths, no 
wound infections, no epilepsy. The incidence of 
urinary incontinence is reduced to 18%. There is 
typical gain in weight. There is relaxation and loss 
of tension. Further advantages of the modified 
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method of the orbital leukotomy are: limitation of 
surgical procedure within the brain; diminution of 
post-operative sequelae; facilitation of retraining 
and rehabilitation; shortening of recovery time and 
hospitalization.— F. C. Sumner. 


3071. Stiirup, Elizabeth. Beskaeftigelsester- 
apien i Danmark. (Occupational therapy in Den- 
mark.) Menneske og Miljé, 1946, 1, 236-239.— 
Occupational therapy was originated in the United 
States in 1920, and since that time, it has been 
copied in most all countries of the world. A lady 
was the first to do this type of work in Denmark, 
which was in 1933, when she prescribed occupational 
therapy for a spastic girl. In Denmark it is found 
today in most hospitals where there are disabled; 
ill patients use these activities also. In a Copen- 
hagen hospital, 93 occupational therapists were 
trained. Of this number, 42 are in this work, 11 
in an avocation, 6 in part-time work, 2 died, 2 are 
ill, 8 were not heard from, 3 are in other work, and 
23 are married. The author remarks that occupa- 
tional therapy is far more advanced in England than 
in Denmark, but that the future indicates that it 
will be given more extensive consideration.—0O. /. 
Jacobsen. 


3072. Watkins, John G. (Welch Convalescent 
Hosp., Daytona Beach, Fla.) A class in hypnother- 
apy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 436-442.—A 
description is given of a formal in-service training 
course in applied hypnotherapy in an Army hospital. 
The course covered 20 hours, and included lecture- 
demonstration, demonstration, and supervised prac- 
tice. The subjects covered were theory, indications, 
limitations, techniques of inducing trance, tests of 
trance depth, direct suggestions, altering attitudes, 
elementary and advanced uncovering methods, and 
hypnoanalytic techniques.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


3073. Whittaker, Duncan. The 700th anniversary 
of Bethlem. J. ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 740—747.—The 
high points in the founding, development, and recent 
trends at the most famous of all hospitals for nerv- 
ous and mental diseases.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3074. Wise, C.A. The ministry to the physically 
ill. J. clin. Pastoral Wk, 1947, 1, 25-37.—-Psycho- 
somatic approach to illness places a new responsibil- 
ity on both medicine and the church. The minister 
sees the crisis of illness as an opportunity for growth. 
He is not to do something to the patient, but he has 
much to do with the patient. From childish desire 
to escape, or adolescent desire to rebel, he may help 
him mature enough to co-operate with himself, other 
people and God. Case studies are presented.—P. E. 
Johnson. 

3075. Wolberg, Lewis R. Hypnosis and psy- 
choanalytic therapy (hypnoanalysis). Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1947, 1, 412-435.—Hypnoanalysis is 
not a substitute for psychoanalysis but can be 
utilized in many cases to shorten the analytic pro- 
cess. It should always be used in connection with 
psychoanalysis and is most effective during periods 
of resistance. ‘‘Asa general rule, patients who would 
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respond to psychoanalysis will be most responsive 
to hypnoanalysis. . .. Character disorders, psy- 
chotics, and severe compulsion neurotics are usually 
resistive to treatment.’’ Hypnoanalytic procedures 
are described and evaluated. 25 references.— 
E. M. L. Burchard. 


[See also abstracts 3014, 3080, 3084, 3097, 3113, 
3134, 3135, 3143, 3173, 3185. ] 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


3076. Beverly, Bert I. (U. Iilinois, Sch. Med., 
Chicago.) Spoiled children. Post Grad. med. J., 
1947, 2, 90-92.—3 cases of spoiled children are pre- 
sented with the respective therapeutic recommenda- 
tions to the parent concerned. Generalizing as to the 
management of spoiled children the author points 
out that from birth babies require adequate food and 


adequate physical care in order to stimulate maxi- 
mum physical growth and too, their emotional needs 
have to be met in order to promote normal emotional 
growth. Children must receive “an adequate 
amount of affection from their parents who want 


them in the first place and who accept them as they 
are in the second place. In addition they must be 
allowed to grow up in terms of their own individual 
patterns.’’—F. C. Sumner. 


3077. Deutsch, Leopold, & Wiener, Louise L. 
(Baird Foundation Clinic, New York.) Children 
with epilepsy: emotional problems and treatment. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 65-72.—The 
Baird Foundation Clinic, established in 1944, follows 
the lines of a child guidance clinic except that it con- 
fines itself to epileptic children. This paper deals 
with the emotional problems of 70 of these children. 
The authors conclude that there can be no doubt 
that the possibilities of proper emotional discharge, 
or its release under psychotherapeutic conditions, 
invariably makes for better prognosis in epileptic 
conditions.—R, E. Perl. 

3078. Fordham, Michael. (West End Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) The modern treatment for behavior dis- 
orders. Med. Pr., 1947, 218, 590-595.—From very 
early years the child divides his pre-moral experi- 
ences into 2 classes: “good” and “bad”. The 
category of abnormalities in behavior for which a 
child is usually brought to a psychiatrist arises from 
the situation of feeling the ‘“‘bad”’ object to be outside 
and to which he takes action. In truancy there is 
flight from the “bad"’ object; in temper tantrums 
there is a struggle with it; in stealing the ‘‘bad” 
object (a person) owns a “good” object which is 
desirable and the child proceeds to take the ‘‘good”’ 
object away and considers his action ‘“‘good."" The 
author describes modern methods of treating such 
behavior disorders. In general the treatment in- 
volves providing an environment which is actually 
good i.e., loving towards the child and tolerant of 
him. For short periods this good environment may 
be provided in play groups; for longer periods the 
child is removed from home to special hostels and 
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schools and the emotional basis of the child’s 
symptomatic disorder is penetrated with a new type 
of treatment.— F. C. Sumner. 


3079. Graber, Gustav Hans. Seelenspiegel des 
Kindes ; Einblick in tiefenpsychologische Erziehung 
und Kinderanalyse. (Mind mirror of the child; in- 
sights into depth psychological education and child 
analysis.) Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1946. 284 p.— 
It is the writer’s principal thesis that ‘‘depth psy- 
chological treatment and education unmask the ego 
and uncover the true self of the child.”” In a volume 
addressed to parents, educators, and physicians, he 
offers a series of observations, suggestions, and 
theories on child development, dreams, depth psy- 
chological education, educational counseling, and 
child analysis. The major portion of the work is 
devoted to case histories from the author's files. 
Patients, ranging from 3 to 18 years of age, and 
presenting mild behavior disorders to severe neu- 
roses are described. Phases of the treatment process 
as well as follow-up notes are given.—H. P. David. 


3080. Harding, Gésta. Om lekterapi vid barn- 
neuroser 4 Ericastiftelsens Likepedagogiska Insti- 
tut i Stockholm. (Therapy in child neuroses as 
found in the Institute for the Mentally Effected in 
Stockholm.) Menneske og Milj¢, 1946, 1, 284-295. 
—The Anglo-Saxons have been leaders in this field, 
and the Northern European countries have some- 
what been followers only. Historical development 
of the projects is given, with work done by Anna 
Freud, Melaine Klein, and Margaret Lwoenfeld. 
The use of toys and music is recommended, in this 
play and group therapy. The various worlds in 
which the child may find himself are described, 
namely: realistic, fantastic, ideas and movements, 
and dreams. Group and play therapy are explained 
and the conclusion is drawn that in any lack of, or 
need for therapy, the atmosphere of the home plays 
the central and important role. 24 references.— 
O. I. Jacobsen. 

3081. LeShan, Eda, & LeShan, Lawrence. Pro- 
jection technique in social case work procedure. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat, 1948, 18, 73-91.—The au- 
thors, while living in a rural community in the mid- 
south, were faced with the need to develop a pro- 
jective technique which would bring to consciousness 
the repressed memories of an eight year old girl. A 
picture-story method was evolved similar to Mur- 
ray’s Thematic Apperception Test. The elicited 
fantasy experiences were related to basic personality 
factors and concrete past experiences and helped 
greatly in the handling of the case.—R. E. Perl. 

3082. Little, Harry M. The psychotic child. 
Penn. med. J., 1947, 51, 174-179.—The literature on 
psychoses in children is briefly reviewed. Fairly 
general agreement exists that psychoses other than 
schizophrenia rarely exist in children. The incidence, 
symptomatology, psychopathology, diagnosis, class- 
ification, treatment, prognosis and prophylaxis of 
schizophrenia in childhood are gathered from the 
literature. Two cases of childhood schizophrenia 
are reported.— F. C. Sumner. 
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3083. Martens, Elise H. (U. S. Office Educ., 
Washington, D. C.) Exceptional children. Publ. 
Hith Nurse, 1947, 39, 554-557.—Exceptional child- 
ren are: (1) those who are physically handicapped; 
(2) those who are mentally different—either ment- 
ally defective or intellectually brilliant; and (3) 
those who are emotionally or socially maladjusted. 
The nurse can help (a) to find the child who needs 
special attention at school; (b) to secure an adequate 
diagnosis; (c) to point parents to the special educa- 
tional facilities available locally; (d) to interpret to 
the school the physical or mental needs of the ex- 
ceptional child.— F. C. Sumner. 


3084. Ohio, State Division of Mental Hygiene. 
Problem children. State College, Pa.: Psychologi- 
cal Cinema Register, 1947. Film, 800 ft., 16 mm. 
sound. $50.00.—‘A documentary-dramatic study 
of 2 junior high school boys. Roy is an aggressive 
“‘show-off’’ who experiences conflicts and difficulties 
as a result of his activities. By contrast, Jimmy is 
shy and introverted, and he has problems resulting 
from lack of active expression. The film places 
responsibilities for the boy's difficulties on their 
homes, schools, and play-group relations. The 
impact of these life situations are described and 
shown to be related to the adjustment difficulties. 
The film illustrates how parents and teachers should 
work together in understanding the boys and in 
providing conditions favorable for helping them to 
readjust to academic and social demands.—C. R. 
Carpenter. 


3085. Putnam, Marian C. [Chm.] Case study 
of an atypical two-and-a-half-year-old. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 1-30.—The case of the child 
and his mother here presented is one of a research 
group made up of children of parents who have 
suffered psychotic episodes, and of children who 
themselves show marked personality deviations. 
The author, together with Beata Rank, Eleanor 
Pavenstadt, Irene Andersen and Ilse Rawson, par- 
ticipated in psychiatric observation, treatment and 
all-day nursery care of the child for a year at the 
James Jackson Putnam Children’s Center, which 
was established to provide the optimum milieu for 
the psychiatric observation and treatment of infants 
and pre-school children. The report includes pre- 
senting problem, family background, child’s history, 
nursery school report, psychiatric case work with 
mother, psychiatric work with child.—R. E. Perl. 


3086. Rich, Gilbert J. (Milwaukee County Guid- 
ance Clinic, Milwaukee, Wis.) Preschool clinical 
service and follow-up in a city health department. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 134-139.—A pre- 
school clinic was organized to help the Health De- 
partment deal with behavior problems seen in the 
child-welfare clinics, during home visits by the 
public health nurses, at pre-school round-ups, etc. 
A child was usually seen only once, this interview 
being preceded by a conference with the nursing 
staff of the health center. Despite the brief and 
simple approach, some good results were obtained 
with the childrens’ problems and real progress was 
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made in the direction of educating the public health 
nurses in the simple principles of mental hygiene. 
—R. E. Perl. 


3087. Seigel, Miriam G. (Council Child Devel. 
Center, New York.) The diagnostic and prognostic 
validity of the Rorschach test in a child guidance 
clinic. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1948, 18, 119-133.— 
The subjects of this investigation were 26 children 
referred to the Jewish Board of Guardians for treat- 
ment. Only those children were included who were 
abailable for retesting one year after the original 
Rorschach was given. Rorschach and psychiatric 
diagnoses are presented both at the time of the first 
and second tests. Case material is presented which 
indicates Rorschach signs that are an aid in fore- 
casting response to treatment. In the face of limited 
therapeutic facilities, it would prove very helpful 
if the Rorschach could be used to help determine 
treatability —R. E. Perl. 


3088. Springthorpe, Guy. Some aspects of 
child development and mental health. Lecture II. 
Med. J. Aust., 1947, 1, 717-724.—The many child- 
ren the author has observed appear to suffer basic- 
ally from poor moral sense i.e., defective character 
development. It is maintained that “health and 
education cannot be divorced from morality” and 
that psychologists, educationists and other students 
and moulders of child character should extend their 
efforts and research beyond the level of emotion and 
intellectual activity to the realm of moral develop- 
ment.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 2976, 3130, 3140, 3205. | 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3089. Abd El Meguid, A. (Vocational guidance 
and the Egyptian system of education.) gyi. J. 
Psychol., 1948, 3, 357-361.—Egyptian schools are 
in lack of an educational vocational system, the 
basic principles for which are: (1) A unified elemen- 
tary education for all children. (2) Opportunities 
in the high schools for children to discover their 
aptitudes—by the help of psychology and educa- 
tional methods and measurements—which would 
also be the basis for choosing later college education. 
(3) Special care for abnormal children through 
special education. In Arabic.—I. M. Abou-Ghorra. 


3090. Bavarian State Labor Office. Vocational 
guidance based on psychological aptitude tests. 
(FIAT microfilm reel, BB192, frames 1-117, n.d.; 
Publ. Bd. No. L 73971.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1947. 117 f. $2.00, microfilm; 
$12.00, enlargement print. (In German.)—(Court- 
esy of Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Com- 
merce.) 


3091. Ibrahim, Z. (Vocational guidance between 
family and school.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 
349-356.—Vocational guidance is not a pure scien- 
tific job based on psychological measurements. It is 
mainly social and practical. Pupils in schools have 
to meet the facts of their social status and relation- 
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ships as well as their aptitudes. Thus the coopera- 
tion between the family and school in guiding the 
youngsters is essential. In Arabic—IJ. M. Abou- 
Ghorra. 


[See also abstracts 3180, 3204, 3206, 3222, 3258. ] 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


3092. Berg, Charles. The case book of a medical 
psychologist. (2nd ed.) New York: W. W. Norton, 
1948. 260 p. $3.50.—24 cases of various forms of 
anxiety, including war neuroses, are presented in the 
verbatim utterances of the patients. Theoretical 
explanations given at the end of each case have been 
reduced toa minimum. The final chapter attempts 
to summarize the essentials of analytical technique 
and theory. (see 16: 4350).—F. C. Sumner. 


3093. Bluhm, Hilde O. How did they survive? 
Mechanisms of defense in Nazi concentration camps. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1948, 2, 3-32.—12 autobi- 
ographical accounts of experiences in Nazi con- 
centration camps were examined to determine what 
mechanisms of defense were developed by the ego to 
protect the prisoner from physical death and mental 
disintegration. The most typical mechanisms among 
those who survived included depersonalization 
(feelings of estrangement, emotional frigidity, and 
self-observation), self-expression, marked regression, 
attempts at sublimation, and close identification 
with an ego-ideal. 21 references.—E. M. L. Burch- 
ard, 

3094. Doering, John A. (Farnhurst, Del.) The 
nervous veteran; a preliminary study of causes. 
Delaware St. med. J., 1946, 18, 117-120.—A study of 
45 neuropsychiatric cases from the files of the Veter- 
ans Traveling Convalescent Clinic ranging in age 
between 19 and 40 reveals 71% with a history of 
nervous symptoms or maladjustments prior to enter- 
ing the service with a majority of these having served 
in this country only. An objective analysis of the 
psychometric subtest patterns reveals that low 
volitional and motivation factors are present in a 
significant majority of the 45 veterans and especi- 
ally so in those evidencing maladjustment prior to 
entering the service. A disproportionate number of 
those having low volitional and motivation scores 
were from unsatisfactory homes.—F. C. Sumner. 


3095. Ebaugh, Franklin G., & Heuser, Keith D. 
(U. Colorado, Sch. Med., Denver.) Psychiatric as- 
pects of therapeutic abortion. Post Grad. med. J., 
1947, 2, 325—332.—Therapeutic abortion is indicated 
in a number of physical conditions and there is a 
question whether it should not be extended to cases 
having economic and sociological reasons and to 
those having hereditary nervous and psychological 
predispositions to abnormality. The authors are 
inclined to think so. The whole matter of thera- 
peutic abortion is in need of sane consideration 
which is prohibited at present by outlived religious 
and legal taboos as well as by lack of sane sexual 
education of adolescents. Much of the post-abortion 
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neurotic symptoms such as regression of the sexual 
urge, depression, withdrawal from social contacts, 
self-destructive ideas, hostility towards masculine 
objects or a recurrent desire to become pregnant, 
springing as they do from outworn moral and the- 
ological notions, would not come about if the whole 
cultural atmosphere about therapeutic abortion 
were sanified.— F. C. Sumner. 

3096. Koch, Edward J. (Delaware St. Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) Observations on the importance of 
time in the etiology of psychopathology. Delaware 
St. med. J., 1947, 19, 84-87.—Chronicity militates 
against complete recovery in psychiatric cases just 
as much as in general medical cases. The longer a 
neurosis or psychosis has run its course, the more 
difficult is the cure. The matter is illustrated by 4 
cases. While constitutional factors are not denied 
a part in the etiology of neuroses and psychoses, the 
experience element is an important concern and the 
most important aspect of any experience is not its 
intensity but rather its duration. The golden mo- 
ment for psychiatry is in the early stages of neurotic 
or psychotic manifestation, in fact, in the preneu- 
rotic or prepsychotic stage.— F. C. Sumner. 


3097. Langfeldt, Gabriel. (U. Oslo, Norway.) 
Nervgse lidelser og deres behandling ; neurastenier 
Neuroser og Psykopatier. (Mental disturbances 
and their treatment.) Oslo: Aschenhoug, 1946. 
192 p.—Although intended to be a popular survey, 
the book covers a vast amount of psychiatric experi- 
ences at the Oslo University Mental Clinic. The 
neurasthenic, neurotic, and psychopathic attitudes 
are dealt with at length. The book addresses itself 
to mentally disturbed persons in order to give in- 
formation and help. Difficulties involved in giving 
clear-cut classifications of symptoms of mental dis- 
turbances are stressed. The somatic aspect of ex- 
plaining and treating such diseases is explicitly 
pointed to, and the electro-schock method is 
favorably mentioned. The author has an open but 
critical eye for certain curative values in the psy- 
choanalytic approach. “Quite a few evidences 
confirm the Freudian conception that the sexual 
neuroses (exhibitionism and sadism) are conditioned 
by infantile Partialtriebe, which are not integrated.” 
Research done in the Clinic shows that compulsory 
neuroses of a functional type may be easily cured, 
whereas those hereditarily conditioned are far more 
troublesome.— Fr. Fluge. 

3098. Masserman, Jules H. Experimental maso- 
chism. State College, Pa.: Psychological Cinema 
Register, 1946. Film, 238 ft. 16 mm. silent. $15.00. 
—Cats are trained to depress a pedestal switch 
which delivers an air-blast (or electric shock) fol- 
lowed by automatic delivery of food. With some 
degrees of ‘‘shock’’, the cats continue to operate the 
switch, thus accepting the air-blast or electric shock 
while food is withheld. This ‘“‘self-punitive”’ ad- 
justment is interpreted as involving ‘‘masochistic”’ 
factors. However, if the traumata are excessive, or 
if the food reward is indefinitely withheld, either the 
“self-punitive”’ behavior is extinguished or the cats 
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develop neuroses. The film presentation of experi- 
ments is very provocative of discussion and presents 
reactions which are contingent to several basic the- 
ories of deviate behavioral adjustments. (see 17: 
3426, 20: 1117)—C. R. Carpenter. 

3099. Morgan, John J. B., & Lovell, George D. 
( Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) The psychology of 
abnormal people. (3rd ed.) New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1948. xi, 673 p. $4.50.—Before his death 
in 1945 Professor Morgan had prepared the bibli- 
ography and outline for the revision of the second 
edition of The psychology of abnormal people. He 
had written two chapters and fully outlined the 
third. From there on the revision has been carried 
out by Professor Lovell. The textbook is primarily 
addressed to those students who wish an elementary 
knowledge of the descriptive diagnosis, dynamics, 
and treatment of abnormal people as part of a well 
rounded education. Professional terminology is 
used where applicable and a part of a first course in 
abnormal psychology, but an extensive background 
in the biological, physical, or medical sciences is not 
assumed. The present edition includes many more 
experimental and better controlled clinical observa- 
tions than the previous editions, as might be ex- 
pected from the large amount of research that has 
been done in the past decade. An extensive bibli- 
ography follows each chapter. The classification of 
mental disorders as adopted by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and a glossary of terms are 
appended. 110-item bibliography. (see 10: 5843) 
—M. Mercer. 

3100. Pera, G., & Mangiacapra, A. Psicologia 
del combattimento aereo. Considerazioni in margine 
a “Esperienze psichiatriche dell’ VIII Forza Aerea”’ 
di D. W. Hastings, D. G. Wright, B. C. Glueck. 
(Psychology of aerial combat. Considerations 
touching on ‘‘Psychiatric Experiences of the Eighth 
Air Force’’ by D. W. Hastings, D. G. Wright, and 
B: C. Glueck.) Riv. Med. aeronaut., 1947, 10, 191- 
213.—The Hastings, Wright and Glueck volume is 
critically reviewed. The first part of the publication 
is said to show the psychological reaction of the 
aerial fighter towards war as consisting of a conscious 
and subconscious ‘“‘fear-reaction’’ variously occur- 
ring in the course of the raid and during the opera- 
tional cycle. The second part is said to show the 
clinical cases that have been observed and the treat- 
ment tried. The psychic troubles due to the raid 
were summed up under: (1) fear-reaction; (2) func- 
tional symptoms due to aerial combat; (3) psy- 
choneuroses; (4) operational fatigue. The reviewers 
agree with the Americans in respect to operational 
fatigue but think the first three denominations are 
varied symptoms of the same thing which they would 
group under “emotional air-war syndrome.’’ While 
the American authors have elaborated on and ex- 
perimented with narcosis therapy by means of sodium 
amytal per os, the reviewers believe this therapy 
dangerous and show the possibility of other medical 
treatment (psychoanalysis, reflex therapy according 
to Pavlow).—F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstract 2881. ] 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


3101. Ingalls, Theodore H. Pathogenesis of 
Mongolism. Amer. J. Dis. Child, 1947, 73, 279- 
292.—“The pathologic evidence presented in this 
paper tests a hypothesis that whatever the cause of 
Mongolism may be the condition originates between 
the sixth and the ninth week of fetal life. This 
evidence is based on the established features of the 
disorder supplemented by observations from the 
protocols of 50 autopsies performed during the past 
25 years at the Children’s Hospital in Boston.’’— 
(Courtesy of Child. Developm. Abstr.) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


3102. Allen, Clifford. (Dreadnought Hosp., Green- 
wich, Eng.) Homosexuality: the psychological 
factor. Med. Pr., 1947, 217, 222—223.—The author 
is convinced that homosexuality is of psychogenic 
rather than constitutional origin. He sees sexual 
deprivation as the cause for homosexual detours as 
well as for other sexual perversions.—F. C. Sumner. 


3103. Bennet, E.A. (West End Hosp. for Nervous 
Diseases, London, Eng.) The social aspects of 
homosexuality. Med. Pr., 1947, 217, 207—210.— 
Society today condemns homosexuality, particularly 
so in the male, seeing in it a danger to society both 
in the matter of seduction of youth and in that of 
race suicide. The homosexual is made to feel very 
definitely his social isolation. Society appears itself 
to ignore its own contribution to the making of homo- 
sexuals. In fact, knowledge of homosexuality is 
fragmentary and actually one is not in position to 
adopt an attitude of complacency or of wholesale 
condemnation. What is needed here is a sociological 
inquiry as to the facts in regard to homosexuality. 
We need to know the number of homosexuals in the 
British population, the forms and degrees of homo 
sexuality, whether homosexuality is increased or 
modified by coeducation and the public school, the 
effect of homosexual proclivities or acts among ad- 
olescents, the frequency, forms and degrees of homo- 
sexuality in the female population. Our chief need 
is for facts on which to base our medical, educational, 
legal and ethical conceptions of the social problem of 
homosexuality.— F. C. Sumner. 


3104. Blanton, Smiley. Phallic women. Psy- 
choanal. Quart., 1947, 16, 214—224.—Illustrated with 
clinical material, a description is given of a type of 
phallic women, feminine in appearance and attitude, 
and desirous of appearing to respond in heterosexual 
relationships. If not too old and too rigid, they usu- 
ally respond to analysis. With the resolution of their 
castration anxiety, they are likely to achieve an ideal 
psychosexual adaptation.— M. H. Erickson. 


3105. East, Norwood. (Maudsley Hosp., London 
Eng.) Homosexuality. Med. Pr., 1947, 217, 215- 
217.—Discussion of heredity and environment as 
etiological factors in homosexuality; the varying 
proportions of heterosexual and homosexual tend- 
encies in individuals; the age at which latent homo- 
sexual tendencies have become manifest; diagnosis, 
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prognosis and treatment of homosexuality.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


3106. Freyhan, F. A. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst, Del.) Homosexual prostitution; a case 
report. Delaware St. med. J., 1947, 19, 92-94.— 
The case history of a 19 year old white male arrested 
for aggressively pursued passive homosexual pros- 
titution and for wearing a naval uniform. Homo- 
sexuality commenced at 12 when he was seduced by 
an uncle and gradually became in late adolescence 
his preferred means to easy money. The patient 
was intellectually dull with complete indifference to 
cultural subjects, egocentric, devoid of a social 
sense, dishonest, undependable, and totally lacking 
in any sense of remorse or in self-criticism. He was 
diagnosed as a psychopath.— F. C. Sumner. 


3107. Hossain, Kabir. Suicidal poisoning in 
Calcutta. Jndian med. Gaz., 1946, 81, 418-422.— 
Poisons are chiefly used as a means of suicide in 
Calcutta and certain poisons are used particularly 
in certain areas and by certain classes. From 1942- 
45 the highest percentage of suicides by poison went 


to opium and the two next highest percentages to 
hydrocyanic acid and cyanides, and to alcohol. 
Suicidal poisoning was 2} times more common among 


males than among females. 95.9% of suicidal poison- 
ing occurred among the Hindu community while 
such suicide is negligible in other religious communi- 
ties although all the religious communities forbid 
suicide. The highest incidence is between 21 and 30 
years of age with second place between 11 and 20. 
The motives to suicide as determined from personal 
statements of the victims before death, from letters 
left by some of them or from coroner’s inquest into 
the causes of death were: (1) domestic troubles such 
as quarrel between wife and husband or his relatives 
and quarrel with other people; (2) poverty and 
financial difficulties; (3) remorse and shame due to 
prosecution; (4) incurable and painful disease. In 
the majority of cases under review no cause was 
found even after thorough investigation—F. C. 
Sumner. 


3108. Mannheim, H. (U. London, Eng.) Some 
criminological aspects of homosexuality. Med. Pr., 
1947, 217, 210—212.— Moral indignation alone is not 
grounds for considering homosexual activities as 
antisocial and as punishable as a crime unless they 
involve the corruption of young people or are com- 
mitted for financial gain or so as to endanger public 
order. The argument that homosexual activities 
mean biological waste and therefore should be pun- 
ished goes too far and would equally justify the 
penalisation of masturbation, of voluntary child- 
lessness, and of many forms of birth control. The 
argument of medico-psychologists is not convincing, 
namely that penalisation is necessary in certain 
cases in order to apply psychological treatment. 
Suggested legal reform would make exceptions so 
frequent as to make the reform not of much worth. 
The effect of imprisonment has been shown to pro- 
mote homosexuality.— F. C. Sumner. 





BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


3109. Mercer, Margaret, & Funderburg, Joe. 
(Torrance (Pa.) State Hosp.) A case of drug addic- 
tion (Rorschach, TAT, vocational interests). Ro- 
rschach Res. Exch., 1947, 11, 41-45.—This is a case 
report illustrating the integration of results obtained 
from psychiatric, psychometric, projective, and 
vocational interest interview techniques in an at- 
tempt to reconstruct the personality structure of a 
30-year old graduate nurse hospitalized for narcotic 
addiction —Z. M. L. Burchard. 

3110. Poynton, Oride. Some observations on the 
psychological and psychiatric problems encountered 
in a Singapore prison camp. Med. J. Aust., 1947, 2, 
509-511.—The author gives a general account of the 
psychological and psychiatric problems which he 
and European civilians faced in a large Singapore 
prison camp established by the Nipponese during 
their occupation. Mental disturbance was mainly 
of the psychoneurotic kind. Most common was 
“tropical neurasthenia’”’ a resultant of climatic, 
social, sexual, and alcoholic factors. Reactive de- 
pression or despondency was not infrequent. On 
the other hand, malingering, homosexuality, and 
confusional insanity were very rare—F. C. Sumner. 

3111. Silverberg, William V. (315 Central Park 
West, New York.) The schizoid maneuver. Psy- 
chiatry, 1947, 10, 383-393.—The “schizoid maneu- 
ver’ is the attempt to distort mentally an unpleasant 
or unacceptable reality, external or internal, into 
something acceptable. Its function is to deny the 
helplessness of the self. It becomes pathological 
when the judgment of helplessness is not warranted 
and there is a failure to understand reality. Com- 
monly present in childhood, its persistence to the 
point of substitution of other methods of dealing 
with reality renders it pathological. Dependence 
upon this type of behavior may predispose to 
schizophrenia.— M. H. Erickson. 

3112. Solomon, P. The osis of combat 
fatigue. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1947, 47, 850-856. 
—‘Combat fatigue is a diagnosis that should be 
used within defined limits and not loosely for any 
neuropsychiatric condition which occurs in combat.” 
The Bureau of Medicine’s definition of combat 
fatigue is presented in full and 10 short cases are 
presented to illustrate disorders such as blast con- 
cussion, psychoneurosis, reactive depression, etc. 
which may be diagnosed inaccurately as combat 
fatigue—R. O. Rouse. 

3113. Stanley-Jones, D. (Townshend, Hayle, 
Cornwall, Eng.) Sexual inversion: the problem of 
treatment. Med. Pr., 1947, 217, 212-215.—At least 
two types of homosexuality, fundamentally different 
as to etiology, must be recognized: (1) the rarer type 
called congenital or endocrinic homosexuality; (2) 
the acquired, functional or psychological homosexu- 
ality. Psychotherapy is doomed to failure with the 
congenital type. That does not mean that this type 
is exempt from moral and legal responsibility. 
Seduction of children which should be the only 
offense against the law is seldom, if ever, committed 
by this constitutional type. In regard to the ac- 
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quired type of homosexuality which is more pre- 
valent the psychotherapeutic prospects are decidedly 
bright.— F. C. Sumner. 


3114. Stogdill, C.G. [Tech. Advis.] The feel- 
ing of rejection. State College Pa.: Psychological 
Cinema Register, 1947. Film, 23 min., 16 mm. 
sound. $40.00. (Produced by National Film 
Board of Canada.)—This film is a documentary- 
dramatic case study of Margaret, a 23 year old 
clerk-typist. The girl portrayed lacks self-reliance, 
finds it difficult to make decisions and carry them 
out, and experiences lack of self-confidence associ- 
ated with feelings of being isolated from others. 
She has severe headaches and fatigue. Margaret is 
dominated by her mother and is jealous of her 
younger sister. She has low tolerance for normal 
competition with her own age group. The girl 
compensates, for a while, through a close friend who 
attracts a boy for whom Margaret has developed a 
fixation; the friendship is broken. Margaret resents 
agreeing with others but she cannot disagree with 
them. Disapproval is scrupulously avoided. A 
psychiatrist helps Margaret understand the origins 
and developments of her difficulties. After several 
months of psychiatric interviews, Margaret joins a 
group of young people with similar adjustment prob- 
lems. She learns that her problems are not unique 
and that she may have satisfying companionship. 
Furthermore, she learns the changes which should 
be made in her attitudes and habits. Gradually, 
Margaret acquires a measure of self-confidence, be- 
gins to assert herself, and to make her own decisions. 
The film provides realistic illustrative material for a 
complex of adjustment problems and suggests pro- 
cedures for solving them.—C. R. Carpenter. 


3115. Uribe Cualla, G. Estado psiquico de un 
canceroso e intoxicado por la morfina. (The psychic 
state of a case of cancer with intoxication by mor- 
phine.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1947, 9, 125-128. 
—A case referred by the court for medico-legal exam- 
ination is reported in which the progressive use of 
morphine in supressing pain from cancer of stomach 
had brought about chronic psychic manifestations 
such as (1) a tendency to somnolence with dulling of 
intellect, diminution of attention and memory, and 
(2) transitory mental confusion with transitory 
onirism.— F. C. Sumner. 


3116. Verkko, Veli. Om sjilvmordsfrekvensen 
i Europa och speciellt i de nordiska linderna. 
(Suicide in Europe and especially in the northern 
countries.) Menneske og Miljg, 1946, 1, 215-224.— 
100,000 people commit suicide annually in Europe, 
which does not include those of Russia, a country 
where the toll is no doubt also very high. A review 
is given of attitudes toward suicide, and what in- 
duces this. Denmark leads with 255 annually, and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are lowest with only 6 each. 
The 1927-28 figures are given also, in which Austria 
is high, and Turkey is lowest with 29. These 
statistics are shown in map form, with 3 divisions, 
namely, 200 or more, 100 to 199, and less than 100 
annually. In Finland the rate has steadily increased 
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each decade from 1751-60 with 12, to 1931-40 with 
194. Similar figures are given for other European 
countries. Denmark leads all countries over a 
period of 100 years. The psychology back of this 
tendency is discussed, with the suggestions for pre- 
venting it, or at least decreasing it—O. I. Jacobsen. 


3117. Wilson, William E. The diagnosis and 
treatment of anxiety states. Med. J. Aust., 1947, 
1, 452-461.—An anxiety state is defined as one in 
which the patient for any reason has ideas that there 
is something wrong with him or his physical condi- 
tion. This anxiety state commences with a fright, 
gradual worry, overstrain, or acute physical illness. 
It is always associated with lack of confidence. 
Several cases are presented by the author. Diagno- 
sis consists in unearthing the source of fear. Ther- 
apy consists in restoring confidence to the patient.— 


F. C. Sumner. 


3118. Winner, Albertine L. 
Anderson Hosp., London, Eng.) Homosexuality in 
women. Med. Pr., 1947, 217, 219-220.—Two 
categories of female homosexuals are distinguished: 
(1) the woman who tends to prefer the society of 
women, to have strong female friendships and only 
detached relations with men, these homosexual re- 
lations grading from quite unconscious friendships 
to the real love affair with or without physical love- 
making; (2) the more dangerous type, the promiscu- 
ous Lesbian who passing quickly and lightly from 
affair to affair, usually with physical relations, may 
cause great harm and unhappiness. In the great 
majority of homosexual relations among women 
there may be a good deal of love-making, caressing, 
love plays, but mutual masturbation or any real 
attempt at producing orgasm is rare. The com- 
parative rarity of promiscuous Lesbianism explains 
the absence of female homosexual prostitution.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 2985, 3084. ] 


(Elizabeth Garrett 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


3119. Allen, I. M. Defect of the speech function 
in childhood. N. Z. med. J., 1947, 46, 297-307.— 
Defects of speech function in childhood described 
here are those due to (1) defective hearing; (2) 
defective organs of speech; (3) high tone deafness; 
(4) congenital auditory imperception; (5) congenital 
visual imperception; (6) emotional factors (the delay 
in learning to speak of the protest child, the continu- 
ation of baby-like speech of the overprotected child, 
interference with or interruption of a position of 
emotional dependence on the mother or mother- 
substitute, stammering); (7) congenital motor 
aphasia; (8) difficulty in carrying out of full and 
detailed movements with the muscles concerned 
owing to spasticity or subnormal muscle tone or else 
to interference of spontaneous movements of lips 
and tongue with getting control of voluntary move- 
ments concerned with the production of word sounds. 
The general principles underlying the investigation 
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and training of a child with a defect of the speech 
function are discussed.—F. C. Sumner. 


3120. Francocci, Guido. Il metodo orale per i 
mutismi e le anomalie del linguaggio. (The oral 
method through a study of the mutisms and ir- 
regularities of speech.) Milano: Fratelli Bocca, 
1944. 231 p.—tThe author states that ideas have 
their origin in sensation and are perfected through 
4 stages: (1) acquisition of the psychic material by 
the senses, (2) maintenance of the acquiréd material 
by means of memory, (3) combination of the ac- 
quired and conserved material through fantasy and 
imagination, (4) elaboration of the data through 
reason. A disturbance or imperfection of sensation 
could result in an imperfection of the psychic ma- 
terial. From this it follows that disturbances of 
speech have a triple character—anatomical, func- 
tional, and psychic. Treatment is to be both medi- 
cal and pedagogical rather than exclusively one or 
the other— N. De Palma. 


3121. Gross, Hildred. The role of the public 
health nurse in speech correction. Publ. Hlth 
Nurse, 1947, 39, 517-519.—Because of the frequent 
contacts with parents which the public health nurse 
has, she is in a better position than the speech cor- 
rectionist in advising and guiding parents in the 
prevention of defective speech in children. Further- 
more, where organic or functional speech defects are 
present, she may be useful in referring the parents to 
agencies where help may be secured.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 3058, 3132. ] 


CRIME & DELINQUENCY 


3122. Banay, Ralph Steven. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Youth in despair. New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1948. x, 239 p. $3.00.—This survey by 
a psychiatrist presents the legal, social, and medical 
aspects of juvenile delinquency. Present-day legis- 
lation and dependence on punishment rather than 
therapy neglect the clinical approach with its em- 
phasis upon discovering the inner conflicts which 
lead individuals to maladjusted societal behavior. 
The effects of the war, poverty, and school and home 
environment upon delinquency are discussed with 
illustrative case histories. Delinquency rates in age, 
sex, race, and religious groups are presented and the 
personality patterns associated with delinquency are 
described. ‘‘Since delinquent behavior is motivated 
by ungratified emotional cravings, prevention of 
its occurrence implies a reorientation of the individ- 
ual so that he may find his satisfactions through 
socially acceptable behavior.”’ With this thesis, 
the author describes the inadequacy of present-day 
diagnostic and rehabilitation methods and empha- 
sizes the need for specialized handling of juvenile 
delinquents by a professionally trained staff of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, physicians, and social 
workers. With such facilities, an organized program 
of therapy rather than punishment would be pos- 
sible. 209-item bibliography.—A. S. Thompson. 


BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


3123. Belbey, José. La sociedad y el delito. 
(Society and crime.) Buenos Aires: Claridad, 1947. 
164 p. $3.00.—This collection of papers, essays and 
articles has in the authors words one coherent factor: 
the constant preoccupation with man and mankind 
and his respect for intelligence and liberty in all its 
forms. Special attention is given to: feminine de- 
linquency, delinquency of infants and youth; the 
actual and legal situation of the feeble-minded and a 
description of the main institutions for the protec- 
tion of abandoned minors and delinquents in the 
Argentine. Two theoretical articles: the title-paper 
and one on collective delinquency start the book; a 
tribute to Ingenieros closes it.—J. H. Bunzel. 

3124. Boshes, L. D. Psychiatric evaluation of 
the naval delinquent. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1947, 
47, 458-472.—Short case reports of delinquents diag- 
nosed as neurotic, constitutionally psychopathic, in 
a state of fatigue, alcoholic, psychotic, etc. are pre- 
sented. It is concluded that disciplinary cases with 
some psychiatric condition be carefully reviewed for 
criminality, that they be discharged if no criminality 
is involved, and that in criminal cases a board con- 
taining at least one psychiatrist should consider the 
advisability of committment to a prison or to a 
hospital— R. O. Rouse. 

3125. Brain Rioja, Héctor. Tres factores de la 
delincuencia. (Three factors of delinquency.) 
Criminalia, Méx., 1947, 13, 507-511.—Among the 
many factors of delinquency the author proposes to 
study 3 in particular; (1) the abandonment of 
minors, (2) intoxication, and (3) the state of jails. 
These factors, he feels, are producing the greatest 
crime wave in history. This wave could be sensibly 
restricted if more attention were given to these 
factors.—J. H. Bunzel. 

3126. Cassler, H. H. Motives for theft as seen 
in a reformatory. J. clin. Pastoral Wk, 1947, 1, 18- 
24.— By a selection of case studies in theft the author 
shows the significance of motives in understanding 
and treating the delinquent. For crime is a symp- 
tom of a maladjusted personality. Thefts are com- 
mitted to satisfy a real need. John stole to satisfy 
his need for possession, Rene to solve sex anxieties 
by escape, Albert to punish and get even with his 
fam ly, Jackie for achievement to compensate for 
inferiority —P. E. Johnson. 


3127. Cazeneuve, J. La psychologie du prisonnier 
de guerre. (Psychology of the prisoner of war.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1944. 
156 p.—The author who was himself a prisoner of 
war reports his observations of the prisoner of. war 
interspersed with philosophical deductions. He 
shows us the prisoner dejected at first by a vivid 
feeling of depersonalization because he is deprived 
of his determinations of which some are of the type 
of individual habits and others of the type of social 
functions. But then there awakens slowly in him 
the consciousness of his deeper personality which 
manifests itself as activity and liberty. This per- 
sonality seeks to express itself in new habits and new 
social qualifications necessary to the elaboration of 
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his Ego. Thus are born the activities characteristic 
of camps and the comradeships rich in a very dis- 
posable affectivity. But these new determinations 
do not satisfy so much the prisoner who brings to 
bear upon them judgments of value such as can not 
be satisfied with them. The prisoner lives in hope 
by idealizing the pleasure and happiness of his 
former and future life. We may add, today when 
prisoners have returned, that this idealization does 
not facilitate their harmonious reintegration in the 
family and the city.—(Courtesy of Année psychol.). 


3128. Cueva Tamariz, Agustin. (U. Cuenca, 
Ecuador.) La emocién y la pasi6n. (Emotion and 
passion.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1947, 9, 76-91. 
—Subjectively viewed, emotion is a state of pro- 
found alteration of consciousness during which the 
realization of logical and intelligent acts is impos- 
sible and in which mental automatism is liberated 
through the suspension of the selective and directive 
functions of consciousness. Passion is defined asa 
prolonged emotion which conspicuously narrows the 
field of consciousness. These expositions are pre- 
fatory to a discussion of the psychogenesis of pas- 
sional crimes and of the medico-legal aspects of such 
crimes. 15 references.—F. C. Sumner. 


3129. Dark, E. P. Criminal responsibility. Med. 
J. Aust., 1947, 2, 176-178.—Evidence is cited to the 
effect that the community as a whole rather than the 
individual accused is responsible for the greater 
proportion of the crime that plagues it. Frustrating 
factors such as poverty, poor education, dead-end 
jobs; the cinema with its overemphasis upon sex; 
sexual over-reticence stemming from prudish parents 
of the middle class; the criminogenic rather than 
rehabilitative influences of prisons themselves upon 
inmates; are seen as social causes of criminal be- 
havior.— F. C. Sumner. 


3130. Goldberg, Harriet L. (Juvenile Court, 
Toledo, O.) Child offenders; a study in diagnosis 
and treatment. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1948. xiv, 215 p. $4.00.—This is a 7 chapter book 
with a foreword by Edwin J. Lukas, Executive Di- 
rector, Society for the Prevention of Crime. In the 
first chapter the author states the purpose of this 
book is to deepen understanding of child offenders 
and their treatment, with special attention to tru- 
ants. She also describes the structure and function 
of the School Part of the Domestic Relations Court 
in New York City. Chapter 2 includes a discussion 
of psychological tests and their uses, classification 
of feebleminded cases, and 11 brief case histories 
which the author uses as a means of pointing out how 
society neglects problem children by failing to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for diagnosis and treatment. 
Chapter 7 is a plea for adequate organization of 
community resources. The intervening chapters are 
devoted to case histories of emotionally unstable, 
neurotic, psychoneurotic, psychopathic, psychotic, 
physically ill, and socially handicapped children with 
brief comments on each case. Chapter 5 also in- 
cludes discussion of psychopathic characteristics, 
treatability of psychopaths, and a resumé of the 
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major types of mental illness found in children.— 
M. R. Jones. 

3131. Gonzflez Garcia, Francisco. (Office of 
Legal Medicine, Bucaramanga, Colombia.) Estudio 
psiquiadtrico de un parricida. (A psychiatric study 
of a parricide.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1947, 9, 
111-124.—Anamneses, personal antecedents, heredi- 
tary antecedents, intelligence, character, and neu- 
rophysiological findings are reported in the case of a 
22-year old man who had killed his mother to remove 
an obstacle to his marriage with a girl whom he had 
never courted save in his mind. It is a case of a 
perfectly abnormal individual who committed the 
crime in a state of acute maniacal fury which made 
him completely irresponsible for his deed. He had 
on the night of the crime no capacity either for 
judging or for voluntary action which are the two 
indispensable conditions without which there is no 
responsibility. — F. C. Sumner. 

3132. Mackwood, J. C. (H. M. Prison, Worm- 
wood Scrubs, London, Eng.) A note on the psycho- 
therapeutic treatment of homosexuality in prison. 
Med. Pr., 1947, 217, 217-219.—There are a con- 
siderable number of handicaps to treatment of homo- 
sexuals in prison. The building does not lend itself 
to the psychological approach owing to lack of space 
and facilities. Prison promotes rather than cures 
homosexuality although the homosexual element in 
prison does not predominate. The author sees in 
the provision for a liberation of energies the most 
important therapeutic for homosexuality —F. C. 
Sumner. 

3133. Ortiz Velasquez, Julio. Suicidio. (Sui- 
cide.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 1947, 9, 45-—70.— 
The literature is systematically reviewed under the 
following captions: classification of suicides; soci- 
ological causes of suicide; psychopathological or 
psychiatric causes of suicide; homicide-suicide; sui- 
cide as characteristic of a people at large (the Jap- 
anese); contagion of suicide; epidemic suicide; 
suicidal heredity.— F. C. Sumner. 


3134. Paz Otero, Gerardo. La nueva generacion 
en Alemania. Abandono y delincuencia infantil. 
(The new generation in Germany. Immorality and 
delinquency of children.) Rev. Med. legal Colombia, 
1947, 9, 34-44.—A physician formerly with UNRRA 
in the British zone reports his personal observations 
of the incredible material and spiritual ruins of 
Germany among which marauds the new generation 
which is to fashion the future of that nation. Too 
often a product of “fraternization,”’ conceived and 
born in alcoholism and prostitution, and reared in 
social disorganization, the post-war German child 
has all the makings, biogenetic and ecological, for 
degeneracy. Mere social justice cryingly demands 
that something be done and immediately to protect 
these minors and to combat their premature delin- 
quency in occupied Germany.— F. C. Sumner. 

3135. Salvaguo Campos, Carlos. La recuperacién 


moral del delincuente como drecho-deber social. 
(The moral fehabilitation of the delinquent as a 
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legal social obligation.) Criminalia, Méx., 1947, 
13, 410-417.—Moral rehabilitation in general and 
with special consideration of the criminal code in 
Uruguay is the basis of this theoretical article. It 
polemizes against the dual system of guilt and at- 
tempts to show a moral obligation on the part of 
society. Because of the responsibility of society as 
well as of the criminal he demands with the words of 
Jimenez de Asua ‘“‘the old prisons must be replaced 
by reformatories, institutions of guidance and 
asylums."”" Thus a new criminal code may be 
realized.—J. H. Bunzel. 

3136. Wagner, Allan H. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York.) Probation: a selected bibliography 
on the individualized treatment of the offender. 
New York: Russel Sage Foundation, 1948. 12 p. 
20¢. (Russell Sage Found. Libr. Bibl. No. 2.)— 
This is a selected list of over 200 references concerned 
with probation and the social and clinical aspects of 
dealing with offenders. A list of journals on proba- 
tion and related fields is included.—C. M. Louttit. 

3137. Wedeking, Lorena P. (Indiana Boys Sch., 
Plainfield, Ind.) A note on the intelligence of de- 
linquents at Indiana Boys School. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1948, 12, 58.—Individual intelligence tests 
given to 500 consecutive admissions over a 13- 
month period were analyzed. The boys ranged in 
age from 10 to 18 years; 80% were white, 20% 
Negro. 65% of the 1Q’s were 91 and above, 26.6% 
ranged from 75 to 90, 6% from 66 to 74, 2.4% from 
50 to 65. It is concluded “that the greater number 
of male juvenile delinquents are intelligent.”—S. G. 


Dulsky. 


[See also abstracts 2844, 3257. ] 


PSYCHOSES 


3138. Edwards, A. T. Dementia paralytica oc- 
curring in chronic schizophrenia. Med. J. Aust., 
1947, 1, 243-244.—The case reported is a quite rare 
one in which a schizophrenic now suffers from de- 
mentia paralytica. Conspicuous in the dementia 
paralytica is the absence of grandiose, expansive 
delusions usually characteristic of that malady. It 
is thought that the prepsychotic personality is of 
importance to a large extent in determining the 
presence and content of the delusions which develop 
as a result of the organic changes in brain and that 
grandiose, expansive delusions develop as overcom- 
pensation for the consciousness of failing mental 
ability more in patients of a cycloid, outgoing per- 
sonality than in those with more egocentric schizoid 
characteristics — F. C. Sumner. 

3139. Garfield, Sol L. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) 
A preliminary appraisal of Wechsler-Bellevue scatter 
patterns in schizophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 
12, 32-36.—Subjects used in this study consisted 
of 67 schizophrenics and 46 non-psychotic patients 
all hospitalized in a V.A. Hospital. On the basis of 
the data presented in this study, it would appear 
that as yet there are no reliable scatter patterns on 
the W-B Scale for schizophrenic subjects. Possible 
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interpretations are offered for the variation in find- 
ings among different investigators.—S. G. Dulsky. 


3140. Garmany, Gerald. (Bristol (Eng.) Mental 
Hosp.) Schizophrenia in a boy of 11 years. J. 
ment. Sci., 1947, 93, 772-777.—A case is presented to 
show difficulties of differential diagnosis, mutism 
and the attendant difficulties in testing because of 
the boy’s complete abandonment of language, and 
the progressive social disability. Prognosis in such 
cases is considered gloomy. 27 references.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3141. Kohlmann, Th. (Psychiatric University 
Clinic, Vienna, Austria.) Psychologische Unter- 
suchungen an Psychosen in der Elektroschockbe- 
handlung. (Psychological tests in psychoses in 
electro shock therapy.) Wien. klin. Wschr. 1947, 
59, 140.—Thirty female patients (of which 20 
schizophrenics were the largest group) were given 
the Rorschach and Wartegg tests before and after 
electro shock therapy. Following the therapy there 
are (1) increase of perseveration; (2) decrease of 
intelligence factors; (3) narrowing of Erlebnis type; 
(4) affectivity greatly decreased; (5) changes in 
schizophrenia maintained for an average of 6 weeks; 
(6) depressives tend to return to the preshock state; 
(7) perseveration disappears after 6 weeks but not 
the stereotype; (8) Rorschach and Wagtegg tests 
show good correlation. During electroshock therapy 
the affectivity of schizophrenics was narrowed while 
that of the depressed was broadened. In both in- 
telligence is decreased and symptoms of dementia 
greatly increased.—(Rewritten; courtesy of Quart. 
Rev. Psychiat. Neurol.) 


3142. Lloyd-Still, R. M. Psychiatry in Burma 
after re-occupation. Indian med. Gaz., 1946, 81, 
341-343.—The difficulties encountered in recom- 
mencing the care and treatment of mental patients 
in Burma and the British efforts to establish psychi- 
atry on modern lines, first under the military ad- 
ministration and then under the civil government, 
are described. Successful results with convulsion 
therapy, insulin shock, prefrontal leucotomy and in 
the case of dementia paralytica penicillin-treatment 
are reported. Of the 170 patients admitted since 
the reopening of the hospital 95 or 65% have been 
discharged as recovered-—a rate far above the pre- 
war rate of 26%.—F. C. Sumner. 


3143. Medlicott,R.W. Electronarcosis treatment 
of schizophrenia. JN. Z. med. J., 1947, 46, 280-297. 
—Observations are here reported of physiological 
changes occurring during and immediately following 
each electronarcotic treatment of schizophrenics. 
The only complications observed were memory de- 
fects usually of a temporary character and elevation 
of blood pressure. The therapeutic results obtained 
with a group of relatively early paranoid schizo- 
phrenics were considerably better than had been 
previously obtained by other forms of treatment. 
Acute schizophrenic states responded no better to 
this treatment than to simple convulsive therapy. 
Simple and hebephrenic schizophrenia and patients 
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with long duration of psychosis do not respond 
favorably.— F. C. Sumner. 

3144. Menninger, Karl A. (The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) Diagnosis and treat- 
ment of schizophrenia. Post Grad. med. J., 1947, 2, 
275-281.—The commonest psychosis and one of the 
most important forms of serious and malignant 
mental illness is schizophrenia. Its early and ad- 
vanced symptoms featuring irrationality and un- 
realism are described. It is not hereditary but comes 
from an unendurable disappointment or psychic 
wound causing unassuageable anger occurring in a 
person with a special sensitiveness and with inade- 
quate devices for psychological adjustment. The 
breakthrough of this hostility is the overt schizo- 
phrenia. Not always does the released hostility 
manifest itself in aggressive and violent direct action 
but rather at times in physical symptoms such as a 
chronic pain in abdomen or in back or in the head. 
Treatment is not by shocking the patient but rather 
by placing the patient in an environment in which it 
is not necessary for him to be afraid of his own fear- 
ful aggressiveness and resentment. The patient 
should by all means be removed from situations 
which he can not stand.— F. C. Sumner. 

3145. Perk, David. Mepacrine psychosis. J. 
ment. Sct., 1947, 93, 756-771.—In 23 of 33 cases of 
psychosis associated with quinacrine a schizophrenic 
or manic reaction, or both, occurred, but in all cases 
other precipitating and predisposing factors were 
found. Previous existence of malaria is felt to have 
some etiological significance. Incidence of the psy- 
chosis among servicemen treated with quinacrine is 
0.25%; 10% give a history of previous mental illness; 
average duration is 32 days.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3146. Van Waters, Ralph O., & Sacks, Jerome G. 
(131 Clarendon St., Boston 16, Mass.) Rorschach 
evaluation of the schizophrenic process following a 
prefrontal lobotomy. J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 73-88. 
—Edward, a 17 year old boy who had undergone 
lobotomy at age 16 yrs. 3 months, was referred for a 
Rorschach evaluation. The only information from 
the clinical and social history known by the examiner 
was the single fact that the patient had undergone 
bilateral prefrontal lobotomy 9 months previously. 
No psychological tests other than the Rorschach 
were administered. The pre-operative condition 
had not been studied by psychological tests. The 
actual responses of the subject to the Rorschach 
cards, the quantitative results, and evaluation are 
presented. The psychiatric history is given. The 
relation of the findings to Rorschach “‘organic signs’’ 
and psychological sequelae described by research 
workers dealing with cases of bilateral prefrontal 
lobotomy are discussed.—M. Mercer. 

3147. Wilder, Joseph. Cholesterol metabolism 
in melancholic and reactive depressions. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1947, 1, 495-499.—Georgi has reported 
that: (1) the normal blood cholesterol curve rises 
between morning and noon and drops later in the 
day; (2) a normal curve is found in reactive depres- 
sions; (3) in melancholic, schizophrenic and other 
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psychotic depressions the curve is reversed. The 
author reports verification of Georgi’s findings in a 
small number of endogenic depressions, but no de- 
finite confirmation of the negative findings in re- 
active depression. In some cases the reaction pre- 
ceded clinical change in symptoms by nearly 2 
weeks. “About the rationale of Georgi’s cholesterol 
decrease reaction nothing can be offered yet except 
hypotheses.”’ 27-item bibliography. M. L. 
Burchard. 


[See also abstracts 2914, 3007, 3082, 3111, 3131. ] 
PsYCHONEUROSES 

3148. Artem’ev, —. (The Gor’kti Pediatric In- 
stitute, USSR.) K probleme nevrozov. (The prob- 
lem of neuroses.) Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1946, 15, 
43-44.—-Ten guinea pigs were conditioned for re- 
flexes in response to light and sound. They were 
then subjected to relatively mild irritating stimuli. 
A second group of 3 animals similarly conditioned 
were subjected to more severe irritating stimuli. 
In neither group could true neuroses be obtained; 
practically no change in the responses were detected. 
The author questions Pavlov’s theory of the experi- 
mental neuroses as being a dysfunction of nerve 
cells. The author proposes that such neuroses are 
conflicts between the conditioned food and defense 
reflexes occurring when both are given an equal op- 
portunity for expression.—(Rewritten; courtesy of 
Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol.) 

3149. Bazzi, T. Il fattore “‘emozione-choc’’ nella 
genesi delle cosi dette psicosi e nevrosi ‘da guerra” ; 
rivista sintetico-critica. (The ‘emotional shock”’ 
factor in the genesis of the socalled psychoses and 
neuroses ‘‘of war’; a synthetic-critical review.) 
Riv. Med. aeronaut., 1947, 10, 26-40.—The author 
explains in a critical and synthetic review the princi- 
pal theories relating to the importance of intense 
emotions (emotional shock) in the pathogenesis of 
neurotic symptoms in time of war. He distinguishes 
from the clinical and practical point of view the direct 
(transitory) effects from those which are mediate, 
indirect (lasting) by taking into account: (1) the 
pre-morbid personality of the patient; (2) the mental 
complexes and the psychopathogenetic mechanism. 
50-item bibliography.— F. C. Sumner. 

3150. Fisher, E.D. Psychoneurosis in the armed 
forces. Bull. U. S. Army med. Dep., 1947, 7, 939- 
947.—Data from 500 enlisted patients with psycho- 
neurosis, seeh at a South Pacific evacuation hospital, 
are analyzed according to incidence of pre-military 
symptoms, education, length of service, and type of 
symptom. 79% were definitely neurotic before 
entering the service. The better adjusted soldier 
becomes neurotic only after great stress, such as 
long combat service, wounds, or disease. It is con- 
cluded that many of the patients should not be con- 
sidered war casualties.—R. O. Rouse. 

3151. Gordon, Alfred. War neurosis. Punjab 
med. J., 1947, 12, 21-24.—Only a small per cent of 
soldiers of World War I diagnosed as suffering from 
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shell shock had been exposed to actual concussion by 
shell. The majority of so-called “shell shock” 
victims were chronic or potential neurotics whose 
life-history revealed a constitutionally poor make-up 
which all along had poorly stood environmental im- 
pacts and which as unconscious forces had persist- 
ently conflicted with conscious forces. These neu- 
ropathic individuals are unsuited for military service. 
“They are failures, they cannot make a success in 
life, they have a distorted outlook on the realities of 
life. Unconsciously they develop pathological fears, 
phobias, fixed ideas, obsessions, states of anxiety, 
depression, sense of inferiority, extreme timidity, 
mysticism, and strong superstition. They fear 
responsibility, they lack critical capacity and there- 
fore are unable to control emotional situations by 
their intellect."” Urgent necessity exists for a radical 
screening out of these neurosis-prone individuals 
from military service at the time of induction.— 
F. C. Sumner. 


3152. Gutheil, Emil A. Occupational neurosis in 
a musician. Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 448-467. 
-—This is a case report of the analysis of a concert 
pianist who suffered from pain, weakness, and stiff- 
ness in both thumbs. Analysis revealed that her 
symptoms stemmed from her rejection of the adult 
female role so that piano playing became the equiv- 
alent of masturbation, an act accompanied by a sado- 
masochistic fantasy. In her neurosis, use of her 


hands became painful as a defense against criminal, 
tabooed sexual cravings. Since the hand had a 
phallic significance, her disability equalled self- 
castration. Analytic treatment liquidated the 


disability and enabled her to resume her career but 
sexual adjustment remained unsatisfactory.—E£. M. 
L. Burchard. 


3153. Kelley, Douglas McG., & Thompson, 
Lloyd J. (Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.) Insulin as an adjunct in the treatment of 
anxiety states. N.C. med. J., 1947, 8, 762—767.— 
The authors report from their experience that in- 
sulin as adjunct in the therapy of anxiety states acts 
physiologically to combat the autonomic imbalance 
of anxiety, making for a gain in weight lost, exerting 
a definite sedative action and making for improve- 
ment towards the end of first week of symptoms of 
acute anxiety. The insulin treatment period is 
optimum at 21 days, varying somewhat for the 
patient. The authors stress, however, that the in- 
sulin treatment does not change an individual's 
psychologic pattern or relieve a specific psychologic 
situation. That must be left to psychotherapy. 
Insulin therapy does, however, act as a profound 
suggestion-method in that the patient feels that 
something is being done and that it is evidenced in 
his wanting to eat. This frame of mind makes him 
more amenable to psychotherapy.— F. C. Sumner. 


3154. Moorhead, John J. (New York Post- 
graduate Medical School, New York.) Traumatic 
neuroses. Post Grad. med. J., 1947, 2, 184-187.— 
Traumatic neuroses may occur either in actual ac- 
cident or often in non-traumatic conditions. Of 
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major diagnostic significance is the determination 
whether the person has some reward in view, that is, 
whether he is motivated by a desire for compensation. 
If such a motive is present, it is a matter of curing 
the motive. Traumatic neuroses may assume the 
form of neurasthenia (fear, anxiety, escape) or that 
of hysteria (shifting sensory and motor disturbances 
without organic cause).— F. C. Sumner. 

3155. Morgenstern, Maria. Occupational neu- 
rosis in a writer. Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 
468-478.—A professional writer entered analysis 
because of almost complete inability to work, de- 
spite strong creative urge, for a period of 8 years. 
Analysis of her dreams revealed that writing for her 
was equivalent to being a man. Her repressed homo- 
sexual, incestuous impulses toward a sister had re- 
sulted in a deep sense of guilt, which required the 
punishment of failure in her writing. In the course 
of treatment the patient resolved most of her con- 
flicts, and the inner freedom secured enabled her to 
sublimate her latent homosexuality in creative work. 
—E. M. L. Burchard. 


3156. Oesterreicher, W. (Bandoeng, Java, N. 
E.I.) Sadomasochistic obsessions in an Indonesian. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1948, 2, 64-81.—Successful 
analysis of a severe anxiety neurosis in a native of 
the Batak country of Sumatra is reported. Although 
content of the patient’s fantasies, dreams and ob- 
sessions reflected the mythology of his culture, the 
basic mechanisms were those familiar in the psy- 
choanalysis of Europeans. Several dreams are re- 
ported and analyzed in some detail.—Z. M. L. 
Burchard. 

3157. Paullin, James E. (Emory U. Sch. Med., 
Atlanta, Ga.) Relation of the emotions to physical 
discomfort. Post Grad. med. J., 1947, 2, 365-369.— 
A case is presented at length of a young woman whose 
complaints of uncomfortable sensation of nausea, 
of vomiting, of refusal of certain foods, of abhorrence 
of brownish colors have no’ observable physical 
causes. Her emotional history was ascertained 
under sodium amytal. An excessive and unusual 
variety of stimuli had been thrust early upon her 
somewhat sensitive constitution: experiences having 
to do with sexual insults, with brownish colors, with 
noises, and more recently with interruption of sexual 
relations with a young man called tothe Army. The 
rehabilitation program employed in this case con- 
sisted in explaining to patient the non-organic basis 
of her complaints and how her symptoms originated 
psychosomatically and in impressing upon her the 
need of interpreting her discomforts in terms of the 
actual explanation.— F. C. Sumner. 


3158. Pratt, D., & Neustadter, A. Combat re- 
cord of psychoneurotic patients. Bull. U. S. Army 
med. Dep., 1947, 7, 809-811.—A comparison of pre- 
admission service records of a group of 75 psycho- 
neurotic patients and of a group of 75 plastic surgery 
patients shows that the psychoneurotic group re- 
ceived more awards and decorations, and had longer 
service overseas and a longer total service than the 
surgical group.—R. O. Rouse. 
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3159. Schilling, Robert F., & Musser, Marc J. 
(U. of Wisconsin, Madison.) Pain reaction thres- 
holds in psychoneurotic patients. Amer. J. med. 
Sci., 1948, 215, 195-197.— With a modified Hardy- 
Wolff-Goodell apparatus (light from a 500 watt 
incandescent lamp passing through a condensing 
lens and focused through a fixed aperture onto the 
blackened skin of the subject’s forehead and hand 
alternatively), pain reaction thresholds and pain 
perception thresholds were determined in 71 patients 
with a diagnosis of psychoneurosis, and in 138 non- 
neurotic patients and medical personnel. No sig- 
nificant difference was found between the mean pain 
perception threshold of psychoneurotics and non- 
neurotics but there was a highly significant difference 
between the mean pain reaction threshold of psy- 
choneurotics and non-neurotics, that of the neurotics 
being distinctly lower. Failure to show a spread be- 
tween perception and reaction threshold is strong 
evidence for the existence of a significant emotional 
disturbance. However, a normal pain reaction thres- 
hold is not evidence against the existence of a psy- 
choneurosis since a considerable number of severe 
psychoneurotics showed normal pain thresholds. 
The Hardy-Wolff-Goodell pain threshold apparatus 
is of limited value in confirming the diagnosis of 
psychoneurosis but of no aid in ruling out such a 
diagnosis.— F. C. Sumner. 

3160. Schwab, Robert S. Psychiatric data com- 
piled at a United States Naval Personnel Separation 
Center. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1947, 47, 830-834. 
—‘‘The examination forms of 7,823 separatees 
showed an incidence of psychoneurosis as obtained 
in the routine way of only 2.4%.”" 7% of the men 
had resting pulse rates of over 100 and nearly half 
of these gave histories of neurotic complaints not 
sufficient to interfere with naval service. 10% of a 
sample of 100 men with no record or physiological 
evidence of instability admitted very mild neurotic 
symptoms. Therefore about 15% of separatees 
“should be kept in mind psychiatrically for the 
future.”"—R. O. Rouse. 


[See also abstracts 3059, 3177. ] 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


3161. Blount, Rankin C. Practical aspects of 
psychosomatic medicine. Kentucky med. J., 1947, 
45, 398-401.—An introduction to psychosomatic 
medicine is sketched for the general practitioner. — 
F. C. Sumner. 


3162. Brooks, Changler McCuskey. Johns Hop- 
kins U., Baltimore, Md.) Appetite and obesity. 
N. Z. med. J., 1947, 46, 243—254.—Experimentation 
utilizing control technique is reported in which hy- 
pothalamic lesions experimentally produced in rats 
and monkeys is found definitely associated with de- 
velopment of obesity and increase in appetite. After 
hypothalamic lesion the rats become more quiescent 
and their basal metabolism is reduced. In the rat 
the lesion does produce an emotional imbalance. 
“Normally friendly and cooperative rats become 
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ferocious and unmanageable. They attack their 
food, it seems, and the over-eating appears to be a 
symptom of the emotional reaction.”’ Clinical 
obesity is found due (1) to brain affections akin to 
experimentally produced hypothalamic obesity; (2) 
to heredity; (3) most commonly to psychological 
factors such as habit of over-eating or as compensa- 
tion for other satisfactions which are blocked. In 
general it appears that the cause of obesity is inges- 
tion of more food than is required to meet the 
individual’s energy output and this over-eating 
springs more commonly from emotional conditions. 
The cure of obesity depends upon reacquiring of 
other activities and interests which may dwarf the 
importance of eating.— F. C. Sumner. 

3163. Bruch, Hilde. Psychological aspects of 
obesity. Psychiatry, 1947, 10, 373-381.—Obesity 
may be conceived as the somatic expression of a 
maldevelopment in personality maturation. In- 
creased physical size represents symbolically the 
need and desire for strength and security which the 
fat person lacks in his human relationships. Body 
expansion may be regarded as a vicarious expression 
of thwarted personality development. Those traits 
contributing to obesity, over-eating and under- 
activity, have, in themselves, a high emotional sig- 
nificance. They serve as a defense against anxiety 
and give a semblance of satisfaction which the obese 
person has not learned to achieve in other ways.— 
M. H. Erickson. 

3164. Freed, Alexander. Psychology of the 
cancer patient. Amer. J. Psychother., 1947, 1, 511 
516.—Abstract and discussion. 


3165. Harrison, Forrest M. (Delaware State 
Hosp., Farnhurst, Del.) Role of the emotions in 
disease. Delaware St. med. J., 1947, 19, 79-83.— 
Emotional reaction is always dependent upon and 
is accompanied by alterations in the physiology of 
the body. Not only do emotional conflicts find ex- 
pression in functional disorders but they can, if 
repeatedly occurring, leave an imprint upon the 
tissues and produce organic or physical disease. 
These organic diseases can in turn create new emo- 
tional problems. It is essential to the efficiency of 
the practicing physician that he be alive to the 
emotional and psychic elements in disease without 
seeking the aid of the psychiatrist.— F. C. Sumner. 


3166. Hench, Philip S. (U. Minnesota, School 
of Medicine, Rochester.) Differentiation between 
“psychogenic rheumatism,’’ and true rheumatic 
disease. Post Grad. med. J., 1947, 1, 460-466.— 
Psychogenic rheumatism can be easily distinguished 
from rheumatoid or osteo-arthritis by the absence 
of objective signs or of constitutional or roentgen- 
ographic reactions. More difficult, on the other 
hand, is it to distinguish between psychogenic rhe- 
umatism and fibrositis with its largely subjective 
manifestations. A chart of some 2 dozen differentia 
between “‘psychogenic rheumatism” and fibrositis 
is given.— F, C. Sumner. 

3167. Kemple, Camilla. A comparative study of 
three projective methods: a case of rheumatic 
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heart disease (Rorschach, handwriting, drawing). 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1947, 11, 26-40.—Results 
obtained independently from psychiatric interview, 
Rorschach test, handwriting analysis and drawing 
test of a case of rheumatic heart disease are pre- 
sented in 4 parallel columns to illustrate the extent 
of agreement and disagreement among the 3 pro- 
jective methods and the relationship of each to the 
psychiatric data. Analysis is made of the relative 
contributions of each method to the total person- 
ality picture. The Rorschach protocol and a re- 
production of the handwriting and drawing material 
are included in the case report.—EZ. M. L. Burchard. 

3168. Lock, Frank R., & Donnelly, James F. 
(Wake Forest Coll., Winston-Salem, N. C.) The 
incidence of psychosomatic disease from a private 
referred gynecologic practice. Amer. J. Obstet. 
Gynaec., 1947, 54, 783-790.—Diagnosis of psycho- 
somatic disease rests upon 2 points: (1) the absence 
of any demonstrable organic pathology or a lesion 
sufficient to cause the patient’s complaints, and (2) 
the presence of a definite emotional problem grave 
enough to justify such a diagnosis. In the private 
office practice of two specialists the incidence of 
psychosomatic disease in referred gynecologic pati- 
ents was, over a 5 year period, approximately 33% 


or 568 patients. 43% of these psychosomatic 
patients fell into the age interval 21-30. As to 
occupation 69.5% were housewives. The psycho- 


somatic disturbances occur most frequently in as- 
sociation with certain physiologic functions of the 
female which are marital and childbearing. Ignor- 
ance and fear appear to be the most important con- 
tributing factors.— F. C. Sumner. 2 
3169. Petrova, M. K. Kozhnye zabolevaniia u 
eksperimentalnykh sobak; mekhanizm ikh proisk- 
hozhdeniia i terapiia. (Skin diseases in experimental 
dogs; their origin and therapy.) Trud. fiziol. Lab. 
Pavlova, 1945, 12, 33-48.—Having repeatedly ob- 
served instances of pathological states among lab- 
oratory animals in difficult problem situations, the 
experimenter made a systematic study of 4 dogs that 
had developed skin lesions during a problem in 
differentiation. Although various methods of local- 
ized treatment failed to yield results, the lesions were 
susceptible to therapy by prolonged rest, short rest 
periods combined with bromine treatment, and sleep 
induced by veronal or following hypnotic inhibition. 
The experimenter attributes skin distrubances to 
functional exhaustion of cerebral cortex and con- 
sequent susceptibility to infection. The effective 
treatments are explained as measures aimed at 
restoring nervous equilibrium. Observing that skin 
disturbances are particularly frequent among cas- 
trated dogs, the experimenter calls attention to the 
contribution of the endocrine system in helping to 
maintain this equilibrium.—G. W. Boguslavsky. 
3170. Sandler, Samuel A. (282 State St., Hack- 
ensack, N. J.) Depression masking organic dis- 
eases and organic diseases masking depression. 
J. med. Soc. N. J., 1948, 45, 108-110.—8 cases are 
presented in which there were both organic and 
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functional (neurotic) manifestations. In some the 
functional manifestation (mainly depression) serves 
as “‘smoke screen” for real organic disease while in 
others the organic symptoms are a smoke screen for 
feelings of frustration and failure within the pati- 
ent’s ego. The thing of importance is that every 
physician must be on the lookout for real organic 
disease behind neurotic symptoms as well as for 
neurotic (emotional) disturbance behind organic 
disease.— F. C. Sumner. 


3171. Schick, Alfred. A case of psychogenic 
vomiting. Amer. J. Psychother., 1948, 2, 108-113. 
—This is a brief case report of analytic treatment of 
severe constipation and gastric symptoms of long 
standing in a 30-year-old man. Both constitutional 
and environmental factors played a role in fixating 
his emotions at oral and anal levels. Dream analy- 
sis revealed the symbolic relationship of symptoms 
to childhood experiences.—E. M. L. Burchard. 


3172. Weiss, Edward. (Temple U., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Psychosomatic aspects of problem cases in 
the practice of medicine. Post Grad. med. J., 1947, 
2, 10-19.—Physicians by reason of their structural 
and physiologic tradition in medicine, either are 
unwilling to concede the absence of physical disease 
when dealing with an obscure illness or else have only 
a vague notion of the part psychic factors play. With 
the end of acquainting the general practitioner with 
psychosomatic medicine the author cites the follow- 
ing types of illness and shows their emotional origin 
in the absence of organic factors: constipation, head- 
ache, gastrointestinal disturbances, cardiovascular 
disorders, the male climacteric, polysurgical addic- 
tion.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 2892, 2957, 3017. | 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


3173. Fay, Temple. (250 South 17th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Problems of rehabilitation in patients 
with cerebral palsy. Delaware St. med. J., 1946, 18, 
57-60.—The problems of rehabilitation of cerebral 
palsy patients vary with each individual patient. 
At the Neuro-Physical Rehabilitation Clinic in 
Philadelphia, of which the author is director, it has 
been found possible to train cerebral spastics along 
the lines of simple amphibian patterns of movement 
such as swimming, crawling movements. The high 
spinal spastic offers the most promise of mental and 
physical rehabilitation. — F. C. Sumner. 


3174. Glees, P. The significance of the frontal 
lobe connections in mental diseases. Experientia, 
1947, 3, 394-397.—A brief history of frontal lobe 
surgery in certain types of mental disease, particu- 
larly in morbid emotional tension, is followed with a 
review of studies of cases dying at various intervals 
after prefrontal leucotomy and of monkeys experi- 
mented with, including the author’s studies as to 
just what is the significance of the frontal lobe con- 
nections. From these studies it appears that the 


frontal lobe removal or prefrontal leucotomy does 
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not cause any intellectual deterioration, that it is 
mainly the reactions towards emotions which are 
changed. Prefrontal leucotomy interrupts appar- 
ently at some level the balance between the cerebral 
cortex and the hypothalamus. The focus for this 
connection may be the dorso-nucleus of the thalamus 
which projects upon the frontal lobe cortex.— F. C. 
Sumner. 


3175. Machover, Karen. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) A case of frontal lobe injury 
following attempted suicide (drawings, Rorschach). 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1947, 11, 9-—20.—Detailed 
description is given of the results of applying the 
Drawing of a Human Figure test 4 times over a 27- 
year period to a patient with frontal lobe damage 
from a self-inflicted gun-shot wound. Analysis of 
the drawings provides valuable clues to the person- 
ality dynamics underlying the suicidal attempt. A 
combination of drawing analysis with Rorschach 
interpretation provides a rather complete person- 
ality picture and also suggests a diagnosis of para- 
noid schizophrenic breakdown as a basis for the 
suicidal attempt. 6 drawings are reproduced and a 
complete Rorschach protocol is included.—E. M. L. 
Burchard. 


3176. Rossen, R. A critical analysis obtained 
from 873 electroencephalographic examinations. 
Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1947, 47, 494-503.—Cor- 
respondence between admission and discharge diag- 
nosis and EEG findings are presented in detailed 
tables. ‘‘The highest correlation of admission and 
discharge diagnosis lies in the epilepsy and per- 
sonality disorder groups. . . . The highest per cent. 
of EEG abnormalities was noted in the groups with 
the diagnosis of epilepsy.”” 50% of the 469 admitted 
with the diagnosis of epilepsy had abnormal EEG’s. 
70% of the 206 discharged with this diagnosis had 
abnormal EEG’s.—R. O. Rouse. 


3177. Schwartz, Louis A. Neuroses following 
head and brain injuries. Harper Hosp. Bull., 1946, 
4, 179-183.—The problem of compensation plays a 
part in the psychogenic sequences evoked by head 
and brain injuries; when it plays the chief part one 
may speak of a “‘compensation neurosis.”’ Since 
simulation is much more common in cases in which 
litigation is a factor, it is imperative at the first 
contact with a suspected simulator to record all 
anamnestic data in his own words as nearly as pos- 
sible; these should be rechecked on subsequent 
visits. Important contradictions may occur when 
such information is reproduced on several occasions. 
Where a head injury is involved, an ability to recall 
everything up to the time of the accident and to give 
a good account of what happened immediately after- 
ward, largely precluded the likelihood that the in- 
jury was associated with cerebral contusion or some 
other form of severe brain injury. The determina- 
tion of the causal connection between an injury and 
the ill effects resulting therefrom sometimes presents 
unusual difficulties, especially in those instances in 
which, following a trauma to the head, the injured 
person presents for the first time evidences of a 


3175-3181 


neurosis, or of a psychosis.—(Rewritten; courtesy of 
Quart. Rev. Psychiat. Neurol.) 

3178. Staritsyn, S. E. (Krasnoyarsk, USSR.) 
K voprosu o psikhopatologicheskikh ismeneniyakh 
(sindromakh) pri travmaticheskoi entselopatii. 
(Psychopathologic changes (syndromes) in trau- 
matic encephalopathy.) Nevropat. i Psikhiat, 1946, 
15, 65—66.— During 1941 and 1944 the author studied 
146 cases of closed and open traumas associated with 
psychopathologic changes. In a few cases only the 
trauma acted as a provoking agent; the majority of 
patients showed organic, functional symptoms re 
sulting directly from the trauma. The symptoms 
included loss of initiative, undue irritability, mental 
and physical fatigue; the patients showed an 
inclination to stay in bed, and preferred to be alone. 
Vegetative symptoms (vertigo, numbness in the 
limbs, headaches, etc.) were often aggravated by 
work. In most cases periodic hysterical reactions 
(mutism) were observed, recurring often after ex- 
citement. Hypomanic symptoms appeared in some 
other cases, which developed into manic reactions 
and then regressed back into the hypomanic state. 
In the remaining patients of this group various re- 
actions were noted suggestive of schizophrenia.— 
(Rewritten; courtesy of Quart. Rev. Psychiat. 
Neurol.) 


[See also abstracts 2823, 3033, 3044, 3052, 3077. | 


SENSORY DEFECTS 


3179. Caziarc, Donald R. California’s program 
for the hard of hearing. Hearing News, 1947, 15, 
2-3; 20; 22.—The program for the acoustically 
handicapped child in California is described: Both 
the health and educational legislative provisions are 
included.—G. I. Corona. 


3180. Clunk, Joseph F. (Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Fed. Security Agency, Washington, 
D. C.) Employment of blind workers in industry. 
Personnel, 1948, 24, 280—283.—Experiments in the 
employment of the blind in both this country and 
Great Britain indicate that blind workers are em- 
ployable in a wide variety of peacetime occupations, 
and that their productivity frequently exceeds that 
of sighted persons. It is stated that there are no 
‘best jobs’’ for blind workers in production industry 
any more than there are best jobs for any cross- 
section of the population. The problem is rather one 
of matching the blind worker individually to the job 
that best suits his particular capabilities This 
article explores some of the possibilities for use of 
blind workers and points out the advantages which 
their employment offers industry.—M. Siegel. 

3181. Hathaway, Winifred. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Education and health of the partially seeing 
child. [Rev. ed.] New York: National Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Blindness, 1947. xiii, 
216 p. $2.50.—This book, first issued in 1943, has 
been reissued with some revisions regarding statisti- 
cal data, lighting, present-day equipment, and bibli- 
ography. Although it is not a psychological book, 
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it contains basic information for the school psych- 
ologist’s understanding of sight conservation class 
problems. (see 18: 926)—K. E. Maxfield. 


3182. Heider, Grace More. The Utley Lip 
Reading Test. Volta Rev., 1947, 49, 457-458; 488; 
490.—The Utley Lip Reading Test was given to 
pupils of the Upper and Middle Schools of the 
Clarke School. Although the test is better suited to 
groups of adults, the results of the study indicated 
that the test can be used profitably in a school for 
the deaf. The article also includes a description of 
the test.—G. I. Corona. 


3183. Horne, L. LeRoy. Counseling for adjust- 
ment to a hearing loss. Hearing News, 1948, 16, 
3-4; 8; 10; 12.—“‘No other disability causes as much 
emotional and social maladjustment as deafness.” 
A counselor of the deafened should have certain 
background, training, and education. These are 
fully listed by the author. Among the things the 
parent should be aware of are, to know the problem, 
recognize the need for early counseling and voca- 
tional advisement, know the desirable qualifications 
of counseling, be williag to submit the needed in- 
formation to the counselor. Mr. Horne also dis- 
cusses the techniques for interviews and the validity 
and reliability of his type of counseling interview.— 
G. I. Corona. 


3184. Morgan, Meredith W., Jr. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Methods used in the treatment of 
squint. Amer. J. Optom., 1947, 25, 57-74.—No new 
material is presented in this paper. It does present 
a clear, concise statement of accepted principles with 
reference to both ophthalmological and optometric 
literature. 85-item bibliography.—M. R. Stoll. 


3185. Napoli, Peter J., & Harris, William W. 
(Mental Hygiene Clinic, Regional Office, Vet. Admin. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Finger painting for the blind. J. 
Psychol., 1948, 25, 185-196.—Present agency-spon- 
sored arts and crafts programs for the visually 
handicapped do not recognize the need for psycho- 
therapeutic concomitants in a recreational program. 
Finger painting used as an expressive technique 
allows for graphic projection of these needs. 25 
subjects participated in the project: age range 17 
to 50 years; totally blind, 4 males and 2 females; 
partially sighted, 9 males and 10 females. Classes 
were held weekly. Sessions were of one hour dura- 
tion and 104 finger paintings were completed. Mo- 
tions were not limited by their handicapped or 
spatial relations, but by individual emotional set. 
Color choice was dependent upon the individual's 
mood, dependent upon a social stereotype which has 
patterned their color responses to conform to the 
color responses of the sighted world. There was no 
appreciable difference in texture between the sighted 
and visually handicapped, but there is a greater 
amount of still life productivity among the visually 
handicapped than among the sighted group. Verb- 
alization is minimized. Composition, balance, and 
perspective are surprisingly well represented.— 
M. Mercer. 





EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3186. Scriver, Helen. Seminar on audiology. 
Hearing News 1947, 15, 8; 10; 16; 18.—The import- 
ant points presented and discussed at the Seminar 
at the United States Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 
Pa. are related. The subjects on the program in- 
cluded, Psychogenic Deafness, Fenestration, Euro- 
pean Audiology, Veteran Audiology, Teaching and 
Testing, Technics, and Research in Progress.—G. I. 
Corona. 

3187. Suggit, S. C. (University College Hosp., 
London, Eng.) Noise and hearing in relation to the 
problems of the Royal Navy. Brit. med. Bull., 1947, 
5, 55-57.—Blast and gunfire are the chief causes of 
loss of hearing in the Royal Navy. The hearing 
losses are of two forms: sudden (quite rare), and 
progressive. Damage may be to middle ear or to 
cochlear structures. With a view to preventing 
hearing loss in Navy gun-crews, the position of the 
ear passage to gun blast, and ear plugs of different 
materials were studied. Rubber ear plugs are found 
a great advance on wads of cotton wool previously 
used.— F. C. Sumner. 


3188. Wood, Kenneth Scott. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) 
Mental hygiene for the hard of hearing. Hearing 
News, 1947, 15, 2-4; 20; 22.—Before the hard of 
hearing person can benefit by any program he must 
understand his affliction, recognize his limitations, 
capitalize to the maximum what he has left and 
develop a healthy mind. The negative philosophies 
held by many deafened persons are given and ex- 
plained. Ways by which we can help the deafened 
develop a healthy attitude toward his hearing prob- 
lem are suggested.—G. J. Corona. 


[See also abstracts 2899, 2903. | 
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3189. Feudel, Elfriede. Rhythmische Erziehung. 
(Rhythmical education.) Sammlung, 1947, 2, 702- 
715.—In the Russian Zone of Germany curricula 
for grade schools and high schools have been pub- 
lished. Rhythmical Education is one part of the 
musical curriculum. The music teacher has to 
understand the natural combination of music and 
body movement. The two poles of Rhythmical 
Education are music and body; impressions are 
changed to expressions; realization and improvisa- 
tion are developed ; it is a combination of time, space, 
energy; and it offers unthought-of possibilities for 
the development and activation of the personality. 
The intention is to have special professorships for 
“Rhythmics” at the educational departments of 
the universities in the Russian Zone of Germany.— 
Curt Bondy. 


3190. Great Britain. Ministry of Education. 
Central Advisory Council for Education (England). 
School and life; a first enquiry into the transition 
from school to independent life. London: H. M. 
Stationary Office, 1947, 115 p. 2s. 6d.—This first 
report of the Council appointed in December 1944 
under the Education Act presents the results of a 
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critical survey of the content and methods of edu- 
cation considered as preparation for independent 
life. Although primarily concerned with the educa- 
tional level from which the actual transition is made, 
the influence of earlier education, and continuing 
part-time education after the usual school-leaving 
age, are not neglected. The viewpoint from which 
the report is written is not that of a body of educa- 
tional specialists, but rather of a group of people 
interested in education from various standpoints. 
The initial chapter surveys the present condition of 
the schools, and stresses the contrast between prac- 
tice and theory. The next chapter discusses the 
home and school, while the relation of the neigh- 
borhood to the school is treated in Chapter III. 
Subsequent chapters consider the ways in which 
education can serve employment, and meet the needs 
of young workers. Facilities for health eudcation 
are surveyed, and the final chapter deals with the 
moral factor in education.—R. C. Strassburger. 


3191. Nohl, Herman. Die paidagogische Aufgabe 
der Gegenwart. (The pedagogical task at present.) 
Sammlung, 1947, 2, 694—701.—In an address at an 
exhibition of the Red Cross ‘Save the Child’’ Nohl 
asks for: (1) mother counseling agencies and schools 
for mothers. He cites the old demands of Pestalozzi 
and the modern experiences of child guidance clinics 
(Heilerziehung). (2) Kindergarten as an obligatory 
institution. The Kindergarten is a German inven- 
tion of the genial Froebel, but nearly everywhere 
the Kindergarten is now better developed than in 
Germany. (3) Full time school (Tagesheimschule) 
in which children and teachers stay for eight hours 
as asked for in the new law of 1944 in England. 
Teachers will not only transmit subject matters, 
but they must become real educators to form the 
characters of the children. This also will be an op- 
portunity to bring the many refugee children in 
better contact with the other children, and will help 
to overcome waywardness. (4) Workcamps (C.C.C: 
camps) for boys and girls in place of the former 
military education.—Curt Bondy. 


3192. Kilpatrick, William Heard. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.), & Van Til, William. 
[Eds.] Intercultural attitudes in the making; 
parents, youth leaders, and teachers at work. 
New York: Harper, 1947. 246 p. $3.00.—Several 
educational leaders have collaborated on this timely 
topic to produce the ninth yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. In the first of the 9 chapters Kil- 
patrick discusses the goals of intercultural education 
and shows the relationship of certain learning princi- 
ples to this particular educative process. A com- 
bination of the developmental and the anecdotal 
approaches is employed in the subsequent chapters 
on parents, the primary teacher, adult-sponsored 
youth groups, the junior high school teacher, gangs, 
the high school teacher, and the school as a whole. 
According to the editors, the book was prepared to 
meet the needs of teachers and administrative per- 
sonnel in our schools. The numerous anecdotes 
make for easy reading.—G. G. Thompson. 


3191-3195 


3193. Simonsen, K. Totaloppdragelse. (Total 
education.) Norsk. ped. Tidskr., 1947, 31, 80-93.— 
On the background of the challenge posed by the 
recent war, the writer makes a plea for a very com 
prehensive and integrated education of the individual 
in all countries which she characterizes as ‘Total 
Education.”’ New state plans fo education in this 
direction, such as presented in the English Butler 
Act of 1944, are considered. In Norway this drive 
towards total education received its impetus from the 
program formulated and agreed upon by all political 
parties at the end of the German occupation. —M. L. 
Reymert. 


3194. Spiel, Oskar. Am Schaltbrett der Erzie- 
hung. (At the control board of education.) Wien: 
Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk, 1947. 228 p.—‘'This 
book is the first attempt of a systematic presentation 
of the application in school of Individual Psych- 
ology.”” The work was carried on with classes of 
10-14 year old boys from the lower socio-economic 
levels. In the theoretical part Spiel discusses the 
tasks of a school, the situation of the teacher, and 
Adler’s psychological dynamics, with the feeling of 
inferiority and social interest as the essential forces. 
Maladjustment is founded on attempts to overcome 
inferiority feeling without social interest, which leads 
to useless, self-centered, fictitious goals of power, 
importance and personal superiority. In good ad- 
justment inferiority feeling is directed by social 
interest towards useful, socialized, realistic goals of 
objective accomplishment. With reference to edu- 
cational practice, depth psychology leads neces- 
sarily to depth pedagogy. Spiel shows at length how 
a class can be developed into a community of work, 
experience, administration, and discussion thus 
strengthening social interest to such an extent, in 
one instance, that the boys developed a tutorial aid 
system among themselves. With youngsters who 
remain problems in spite of such a group atmosphere 
the teacher must function as psychotherapist. This 
is illustrated by 4 detailed case studies. The book 
concludes with remarks on discipline, and reward 
and punishment.—H. L. Ansbacher. 


SCHOOL LEARNING 


3195. Gates, Arthur I. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) The improvement of reading. 
(3rd ed.) New York: Macmillan, 1947. xix, 657. 
$4.25.—According to the author's preface, this book 
is primarily a manual of instructions for diagnosing 
and remedying reading defects. No attempt has 
been made to cover the entire literature of the field 
of teaching reading, since the main purpose behind 
the present revision has been that of helping teachers 
and reading specialists to gain insight and skill in 
improving reading. The author’s series of diag- 
nostic and reading achievement tests, all of which 
are either new or completely revised since 1940, are 
described. In the 17th, and last, chapter the author 
presents several case studies of reading disability, 
illustrating the multiple factors that affect reading 
achievement. Included in Appendix 1 are 19 selected 
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references on diagnostic and remedial methods, and 
29 selected references on the teaching of reading. 
The directions for using certain diagnostic tests are 
presented in Appendix 2.—G. G. Thompson. 


3196. Goodrich, T. V., & Folsom, A. E. (Lincoln 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Neb.) School subjects and 
life activities. J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 348-362.— 
Five concepts of curriculum organization are ex- 
amined: Type I, a curriculum of unrelated school 
subjects; Type II, a correlated subject-centered cur- 
riculum with the unifying principle sought in the 
content of the subjects rather than in the life of the 
learner; Type III, a subject-centered curriculum 
with introduction of life activities for enrichment 
and application; Type IV, a curriculum with a core 
area of socially significant information; Type V, a 
life-centered core curriculum with life experiences 
reinforced and enriched by subject learnings with 
elective opportunities for specialized individual de- 
velopment.—M. Murphy. 


3197. Gray, William S. [Ed.] (U. Chicago, 
Ill.) Promoting personal and social development 
through reading; proceedings of the Annual Con- 
ference on Reading held at the University of Chi- 
cago, 1947, Volume IX. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 1947, 
No. 64. viii, 236 p——The 46 papers presented at 
the Conference comprise the content of this mono- 
graph. The aim is to discuss the contribution read- 
ing might make to the development of an individual 
capable of living a satisfying life and of participating 
effectively in the study and solution of social prob- 
lems. The question is discussed on the primary, 
middle and upper grade, and high school and junior 
college levels. Major divisions deal with: promotion 
of personal well-being; understanding of people; 
knowledge of the natural world; appreciation of 
aesthetic and spiritual values; understanding of and 
devotion to our democratic pattern of life; reading 
and the current social scene; intergroup under- 
standings, appreciations, and adjustments; inter- 
national understandings and world-mindedness. 
Bibliographies of materials, designed to foster the 
types of development mentioned, are included.— 
A. S. Artley. 

3198. Hester, Kathleen B. Dade County meets 
the reading problem. Elem. Sch. J., 1946, 47, 148— 
156.—This article describes the potentialities of the 
reading laboratory summer schools in Dade County, 
Florida (Miami). The Durrell-Sullivan Capacity 
and Achievement Tests were administered to 3,907 
children to discover those with reading disabilities. 
Of the 1,274 reading-disability cases, 428 attended 
the 3 laboratory schools. Diagnostic study was 
followed by a remedial program in which ‘‘each class 
planned its own theme of work” in reading. Analy- 
ses were made of students’ progress and the Durrell- 
Sullivan Achievement Test was re-administered. 
Only 16 of the 382 subjects who completed the 9- 
weeks program showed no gain. The median gain 
was 6 months.—(Courtesy of Child Develpm. 
Abstr.) 
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3199. Horn, Thomas D. The effect of the cor- 
rected test on learning to spell. Elem. Sch. J., 1946, 
47, 277-285.—The tests were administered to 268 
sixth-grade pupils in 3 schools in each of 2 school 
systems. The first week consisted of the test, cor- 
rected test (pupils correcting the test under the di- 
rection of the teacher), and study. The experi- 
mental week consisted only of the test and corrected 
test. In addition to tests given immediately after 
lessons, recall tests were given after a 7-day interval, 
and a final test was given at the close of the 2-week 
session. All results showed that ‘‘the corrected test 
alone will contribute from 90 per cent to 95 per cent 
of the achievement resulting from the combined 
effect of the pronounciation exercise, corrected test, 
and study.”—(Courtesy of Child Develpm. Abstr.) 


3200. Malter, Morton S. (Britannica Junior, 
Chicago, Ill.) Children’s preferences for illustrative 
materials. J. educ. Res., 1948, 41, 378-385.—Eight 
available preference studies are analyzed. The 
grade levels of the subjects, the materials employed, 
and the methods of presenting the materials are 
given in tabularform. While the conclusions reached 
in the different studies are not always in agreement, 
it can generally be said that children prefer colored 
illustrations and also prefer variety in both the sub- 
ject matter and the form of illustrations. 
Murphy. 

3201. Polkinghorne, Ada R. Current practices in 
teaching handwriting. Elem. Sch. J., 1946, 47, 218- 
224.—-A questionnaire was formulated “to investi- 
gate the current practices in teaching handwriting, 
especially with regard to manuscript writing.” Of 
the 235 questionnaires sent to private schools in 
large cities, 182 were returned from 44 states. In 
approximately 90% of the schools, handwriting in- 
struction begins in Grade I, and manuscript writing 
is used for beginning instruction. Only 17.6% use 
manuscript writing all through the grades (1 through 
6). In some two-thirds of the schools, ‘‘the shift 
from manuscript to cursive writing takes place in 
Grade 3 or above,” and guidance in handwriting is 
given with commercially prepared writing materials 
rather than with materials prepared by individual 
schools.—(Courtesy of Child Develpm. Abstr.) 


3202. Wilson, Guy M. (Boston U., Boston, Mass.) 
The social utility theory as applied to arithmetic, its 
research basis, and some of its implications. J. 
educ. Res., 1948, 41, 321-337.—According to the 
social utility theory the chief purpose of the school 
is to equip for life; and the attention given to skills, 
knowledge, and appreciations in school should be 
somewhat proportional to their usefulness in life. 
The opposite theory is that of mental discipline al- 
though this theory now goes under different names. 
The author gives an extensive review of the results 
of research designed to discover what material in 
arithmetic has social utility. The question of method 
in teaching arithmetic can not be answered until 
there is clear understanding of what is to be taught 
and why.—-M. Murphy. 
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INTERESTS, ATTITUDES & HABITS 


3203. Allport, Gordon W., Gillespie, James M.., 
& Young, Jacqueline. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The religion of the post-war college student. 
J. Psychol., 1948, 25, 3-33.—An attitude inventory 
on aspects of religious belief was given to 414 under- 
graduates at Harvard College and 86 undergradu- 
ates at Radcliffe College in November, 1946. The 
questionnaire is given in full. Results are analyzed 
to show the students’ expressed need of religion, the 
influence of religious background, shifts of religious 
allegiance, comparison of the students’ faith and his 
parents’, religious awakening in adolescence, evalu- 
ation of the conflict between science and religion, 
the student’s religious practices and beliefs, and the 
religion of veterans.—M. Mercer. 


3204. Perry, James D., & Shuttleworth, Frank K. 
(College of the City of New York.) Kuder profiles of 
college freshmen by degree objectives. J. educ. 
Res., 1948, 41, 363-365.—The Kuder Occupational 
Preference Record was administered to the entire 
February, 1947, C. C. N. Y. freshman class, 669 in 
number. The extensive departure of the results 
from national norms demonstrates the value of local 
norms. Scores on the 9 scales of the Kuder are com- 
pared with degree objectives elected by the students 
without benefit of vocational advice. This compari- 
son shows that the degree objectives of most fresh- 
men are in harmony with their interests as revealed 
by the Kuder.—M. Murphy. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


3205. Schnierer, Irma. Caring for the pre-school 
child. Med. Pr., 1947, 218, 601-605.—The author 
describes provisions made for the care of the pre- 
school child in Australia as a guarantee for a better 
society, namely: free kindergartens and nursery 
schools.— F. C. Sumner. 


[See also abstracts 3003, 3066, 3083, 3181, 3182. ] 
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3206. Boykin, Leander L. (Southern U., Baton 
Rouge. La.) The vocational education and guidance 
of Negro youth in a changing social order. /. Negro 
Educ., 1948, 17, 42-49.—Negro secondary schools 
and colleges have been remiss in preparing Negro 
youth for present day vocational and industrial life. 
Thus, as late as 1942, a survey revealed that the 
majority of Negro college students were still pre- 
paring to become teachers. It is also known that 
relatively few Negro students are preparing for 
engineering, public service, or some of the other 
new occupations open to them. There is probably 
no adequate solution to the economic problem of the 
Negro which does not countenance effective educa- 
tion and vocational guidance. It is recommended 
that: (1) comprehensive vocational guidance pro- 
grams be established, particularly for those who drop 
out of high school; (2) the base of occupational 
choice be widened to include many new vocations; 
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(3) the Negro’s attitude toward the social value of 
different occupations be changed; (4) apprenticeship 
training be provided such as is required by labor 
unions for membership; and (5) that the Negro be 
trained in the use of available employment services 
and in the techniques of job finding.—A. Burton. 


3207. Wood, Ben D., & Haefner, Ralph. Meas- 
uring and guiding individual growth. New York: 
Silver Burdett, 1948, viii, 535 p.—On the thesis that 
individual differences, measuring instruments, and 
guidance are basic and correlative factors in the 
educational process at all levels, this volume sum- 
marizes the significant research in these 3 broad 
areas. Part I treats of the factual evidence for in- 
dividual differences. Part II considers techniques 
for assessing differences, and interprets the place of 
measurement in individualized education. Part III 
formulates the basic principles of educational guid- 
ance. The style of the book is largely informal and 
conversational, with frequent reference to illustra- 
tive material in concrete situations. There is a list 
of test publishers. The volume is illustrated.— 
R. C. Strassburger. 


[See also abstracts 3063, 3258. | 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


3208. Anderson, Howard R. (U. S. Office of 
Educ., Washington, D.C.) A nationwide high-school 
testing program. Amer. Coun. Educ. Stud., 1947, 
11, Ser 1., No. 28, 65-71.—The objectives and the 
achievements of the 1946 Cooperative Nationwide 
High-School Testing program which involved ad- 
ministering the 1946 Cooperative Test of Recent 
Social and Scientific Developments to 143,000 pupils 
are described. Percentile scores are presented for 
various geographical regions and for grades 9 through 
12.— L. Long. 

3209. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Units and norms in educational measurement. 
Amer. Coun. Educ. Stud., 1947, 11, Ser. 1, No. 28, 
8—12.—Reference is made to an earlier paper entitled 
“Basic Principles for Establishing a System of 
Scores” (published by the Cooperative Test Service) 
to which supplementary information is added. The 
author also discusses future trends with respect to 
units and norms.— L. Long. 


3210. Heston, Joseph C. (DePauw U., Green- 
castle, Ind.) The Graduate Record Examination vs. 
other measures of aptitude and achievement. /. 
educ. Res., 1948, 41, 338-347.—Results of the G. R. 
E. administered to 200 sophomore women and 100 
senior women at DePauw University in May, 1946 
are reported. For the sophomores results are avail- 
able from a battery of tests including the A. C. E. 
Psychological Examination and four Cooperative 
Achievement Tests. A composite score, called the 
“Ability Index” was used to represent performance 
on the achievement tests. A point-hour-ratio was 
used to represent academic achievement. The co- 
efficient of correlation between G. R. E. and Ability 
Index was .87. The point-hour-ratio correlated .63 
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with G. R. E. and .56 with Ability Index for sopho- 
mores, and .68 with G. R. E. for seniors. Correla- 
tions for the different parts of the G. R. E. and the 
different achievement tests were also studied.—M. 
Murphy. 

3211. Lindquist, E. F. (Jowa State U., Iowa City.) 
The measurement book project of the American 
Council on Education. Amer. Coun. Educ. Stud., 
1947, 11, Ser. 1, No. 28, 1-7.—A progress report of the 
preparation of the A.C.E.’s comprehensive books de- 
voted to a well-organized discussion of all the im- 
portant aspects of the art, the technique, and theory 
of measurement in education is presented. The 
general organization of the book is described and the 
relationship between writers, collaborators, and 
editors is discussed.— L. Long. 

3212. Rulon, Phillip J. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Validity of educational tests. Amer. Coun. 
Educ. Stud., 1947, 11, Ser 1, No. 28, 13-20.—It is 
contended that the more direct operations i.e., 
upon-materials approach to any new test problem is 
usually more profitable than the paper-and-pencil 
test approach since face validity of a test is a better 
index than the correlation coefficient of validity.— 
L. Long. 

3213. Sandven, J. Pedagogiske Utvalgsprob- 
lemer fra Metodisk Synspunkt. (Pedagogical sel 
ection-problems from the methodical viewpoint.) 
Norsk ped. Tidskr., 1947, 31, 65-79.—This is a 
general treatise and critical review of the various 
psychological and statistical methods now in use for 
the selection of pupils for entrance into various kinds 
of schools, for differentiating students according to 
special and general ability, and for selection of can- 
didates in regard to vocational aptitudes. The 
writer deplores the lack of adequate techniques for 
the evaluation of character and volition traits. The 
Westinghouse Science Scholarship testing procedure 
is favorably commented upon. A plea is made for 
serious continued work among Scandinavian scholars 
towards still better methods and techniques in the 
field of “selective” testing. Bibliography.—M. L. 
Reymert. 

3214. Strang, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Reporting to parents. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
U., 1947. x, 105 p.—This monograph, No. 10 in 
the series entitled, “Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching,” is concerned with the improvement of 
the 2-way communication system between the home 
and the school. It stresses the fact that a school 
report should serve to further better school, home, 
and community relations, as well as to serve as a 
basis for more effective pupil guidance. The author 
presents desirable criteria to be met if these 2 gen- 
eral aims are to be realized. To show desirable 
trends in the preparation of report forms, illustra- 
tions are provided from the experience of selected 
schools. Since it is difficult to apply to one’s own 
school a reporting plan developed elsewhere, the 
author discusses the procedure to be followed in 
deriving a form to suit local needs and philosophy. 
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Suggestions are made relative to the joint responsi- 
bility of the pupil, teacher, and parents in making 
and using the reports. A 5-page bibliography.— 
A. S. Artley. 

3215. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Logical dilemmas in the 
estimation of reliability. Amer. Coun. Educ. Stud., 
1947, 11, Ser. 1, No. 28, 21-30.—Some of the 
logical problems of reliability determination are 
discussed by the author. The problems of the 
evaluation of reliability are approached from the 
experimental point of view and the logic of the ex- 
perimental choices which the research worker faces 
in setting out to estimate reliabilities is reviewed.— 
L. Long. 

3216. Vaughn, K. W. The projects of the Gradu- 
ate Record Office. Amer. Coun. Educ. Stud., 1947, 
11, Ser. 1, No. 28, 41-50.—The following projects 
of the Graduate Record office are described: Gradu- 
ate Record Examination, the Measurement and 
Guidance Project in Engineering Education, and 
the Inquiry Into Postwar Conditions in American 
Colleges.— L. Long. 


[See also abstract 2827. | 
EpuUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


[See abstract 3005. ] 
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3217. [Anon.] How to prepare and maintain a 
supervisors’ policy manual. Amer. Mgmt Ass., Res. 
Rep. No. 11, 1947, 71 p. $3.00.—This is a practical 
and complete booklet of instructions on writing, 
assembling, indexing, and keeping up to date a 
policy manual. Its nature depends somewhat on its 
purposes and extent of distribution. It is largely 
an industrial relations task to put it out, since most 
of the problems fall in that field. 42 companies are 
cited as a partial list of ones participating in the 
preparation of the monograph.—R. W. Husband. 


3218. Friedman, Georges. (Conservatoire Na- 
tional des Arts et Metiers, Paris.) Problémes hu- 
mains du machinisme industriel. (Human problems 
of industrial organization.) Paris: Librairie Galle- 
mard, 1946. 387 p.—The thesis is developed that 
the technical, psychological, physiological, and 
social aspects of industry are inseparable, and that 
it is possible to understand the phenomena of mech- 
anization in industry scientifically only by relating 
these points of view into an organized framework. 
Limiting his attention to “big” industry in Western 
Europe and the United States, the author critically 
reviews some of the basic findings with respect to 
“the human factor,’’ discussing Taylorism and time- 
motion study, fatigue research, the physiology of 
work, the role of the work-environment, accidents, 
and adaptation of machines to man. In a consider- 
ation of the limits of the human factor, he takes up 
such issues as monotony, work and machine rhythms, 
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assembly-line work, specialization and automatism, 
vocational qualifications, industrial apprenticeship 
and vocational training. Under the heading ‘“To- 
wards a psycho-sociology of enterprise,’”’ he reviews 
developments in the area of industrial relations, 
with emphasis on such studies as the Hawthorne- 
Western Electric researches. The writer stresses 
the limitations that arise from narrowness of point 
of view and failure to account properly for, or deal 
with, the larger determining factors that are im- 
plicit in a capitalist ecoonomy.—P. Ash. 

3219. Ghiselli, Edwin E., & Brown, Clarence W. 
(U. California, Berkeley). Personnel and industrial 
psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948. xiii, 
475 p. $4.50.—Workers are not machines, and as 
human beings, exhibit individual differences. This 
fact together with the operation of outside-the-piant 
social pressures must be considered in all in-plant 
worker programs designed to raise morale and to 
improve management relationships. Characteris- 
tics and values of rating and interview are discussed 
as well as the use and evaluation of psychological 
tests. Effective human work is defined and treated 
from the psychological viewpoint, as differing from 
the concept used two decades ago by the efficiency 
expert. This treatment includes the importance of 
working conditions and working methods, and the 
fertile field for equipment design which has barely 
been scratched by the psychologist. Industrial 
training of workers and supervisors is handled 
through the use of well established educational 
practices and psychological principles. Problems 
regarding safety, prediction and control of unsafe 
activities, are discussed with reference to the clinical 
approach. Monotony caused by repetitive work is 
analyzed and certain methods are suggested for 
influencing its effects —J. W. Hancock. 

3220. Heneman, Herbert G., Jr. The industrial 
relations five-foot shelf. IJndustr. Relat. Bull., 1947, 
No. 5. iv, 18.—An annotated summary reference 
list of a minimum library of basic representative 
books and periodicals for professional workers in 
industrial relations.—W. H. Wilke. 

3221. National Industrial Conference Board, 
Management Research Division. Personnel activ- 
ities in American business. (Rev.) - (Conf. Bd 
Rep. Stud. Personnel Policy, 1947, No. 86, 36 p. 
(This publication available only to associates of the 
National Industrial Conference Board.)—The per- 
sonnel activities of 3,498 companies employing ap- 
proximately 6,500,000 persons were surveyed by 
questionnaire. A wide variety of personnel activities 
are found among these companies. Extensive tables 
are given showing breakdown of personnel activities 
by activity, type of company, and size of company. 
Limitations of this type of study are pointed out. 
Similar surveys were conducted in 1939, 1935, and 
1927.—W. McGehee. 

3222. Shartle, Carroll L. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Vocational counseling and placement in the 
community in relation to labor mobility, tenure, and 
other factors. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Pamphl., 1948, 
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No. 5. 18 p.—This pamphlet is concerned with the 
effectiveness of vocational counseling and placement 
in the community and particularly with the role of 
employment services and their impact on the dis- 
tribution of labor. The approach in this outline is 
to divide the subject matter into two categories, 
with each category broken down into a series of 
sub-areas, and with each area in turn containing a 
group of questions pertaining to specific problems. 
The first category includes topics and questions of 
possible use in the analysis of present counseling 
and placement techniques. The second category 
develops a frame of reference for examination of the 
characteristics of persons who use the employment 
services, and for an evaluation of the activities of 
these agencies. 42 references.—M. Siegel. 

3223. Viteles, Morris S., & Anderson, L. Dewey. 
Training and selection of supervisory personnel in 
the I. G. Farbenwerke, Ludwigshafen. (FIAT 
final Rept. 930, 1947; Publ. Bd. No. L 78263.) 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1947. 
35 p. (mimeo.) $1.00.—Reviews the background, 
organization, and administration of a program of 
supervisory training and selection in a large German 
industrial plant. An analysis showed that poor 
supervision represented a serious handicap to in 
creased production. A training program, consisting 
chiefly of conferences on sound psychological princi 
ples and methods of leadership, was initiated. Ap 
proximately two-thirds of the experienced super 
visors undergoing such training expressed interest 
and approximately one-third showed improvement 
in supervisory practices. As a further step, psy- 
chological examinations for the selection of super- 
visors, involving particularly the use of ‘‘character 
ological’ methods, were introduced. These methods 
are described. While plans were made for the valida 
tion of the psychological examination, these were not 
consummated because of the invasion. Six appen- 
dices present lists of German personnel interviewed 
and factories visited; sample material from the 
supervisor training program and evaluation pro- 


cedures. Bibliography.—(Courtesy of Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 
[See also abstracts 2856, 31801. | 
SELECTION & PLACEMENT 
3224. El’Alem, M. A. (Man and industrial 


trades.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 433-460.—A 
comprehensive study of the researches that have 
been done upon the essential factors in adapting 
vocations to men and man to vocations. The study 
covers the researches of Burtt, H. E.; Binois; Bon- 
nardel E.; and Walther. In Arabic.—J. M. Abou- 
Ghorra. 

3225. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Selection of aircrew personnel. Conf. Bd Mgmt 
Rec., 1947, 9, 379-381. (This publication available 
only to associates of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board.)—A brief resumé of the use of tests 
in selection of military pilots is given and implica- 
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tions of this research for educational and industrial 
personnel work are made.—W. McGehee. 


3226. I. G. Farbenindustrie A.G. (Ludwigshafen, 
Germany). Examples and instructions for psycho- 
technical ability tests. (FIAT microfilm reel 196, 
frames 1-1001, 1940-1944: Publ. Bd. L 74062.) 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1947. 
1001 f. $6.00, microfilm; $10.50, enlargement 
print—In German. (Courtesy of Bibl. scient. 
industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 

3227. Jurgensen, Clifford E. (Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) A scientific em- 
ployee selection program. Conf. Bd. Mgmt Rec., 
1947, 9, 289-295.—(This publication available only 
to associates of the National Industrial Conference 
Board.)—Since the inauguration of a testing program 
in 1945, more than 4,000 applicants have been given 
9,000 tests. The use of employment tests is a part 
of a carefully planned employment procedure and 
is based on continuing test research and development. 
Both commercially available tests and custom-made 
tests are used. Test results are discussed with ap- 
plicants regardless of whether they are accepted or 
rejected for employment.—W. McGehee. 

3228. Lindahl, Lawrence G. (The Todd Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.) Training operatives by activity 
analysis. Personnel, 1948, 24, 297-305.—A training 
program for manipulative jobs is described using 
the activity analysis method with supervised ‘‘on 
the job” operation. The performance patterns of 
the operators are recorded graphically, on a moving 
paper tape, and from these records the ideal pattern 
is identified. Training time is effectively reduced, 
experienced operators benefit by this training, and 
over-all efficiency on the production line is improved. 
Figures picturing the paper tape recorder and vari- 
ous recorded patterns are reproduced.—M. Siegel. 

3229. Lishan, John M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) The use of tests in American industry: 
a survey. Personnel, 1948, 24, 305—308.—While the 
number of firms using employment tests is not a 
valid criterion of the value of tests, shifting trends 
in test usage are of interest to personnel executives 
and test technicians. The proportion of companies 
with complete or partial testing programs has 
ranged from slightly over 7% during the depression 
to 66% in 1940. The types of tests most frequently 
employed are discussed and the implications noted. 
It is suggested that when a testing program is being 
considered, recourse should not be made to how 
many firms do or do not employ tests. The decision 
to adopt any test should be based wholly on whether 
that test is a valid index of the qualities being tested. 
—M. Stegel. 

3230. Moede, W. Job training and aptitude test- 
ing. (FIAT micro-film reel BB-174, Frames 1-564, 
1935-1943; Publ. Bd. No. L 73979.) Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Dep. Commerce, 1947. 564 f. Micro- 
film $6.00; enlargment print $56.50.—This reel in- 
cludes material prepared by FIAT investigators in 
Germany on economic, educational, and psychologi- 
cal industrial material. Of special importance are 
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frames 208-323, Aptitude testing and practical 
work, by W. Moede, Stuttgart, 1943. Contains psy- 
chological examinations on trade abilities. In 
German. Available as enlargement print, $12.00. 
—(Courtesy of Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. 
Commerce.) 

3231. Rodger, Alec. Personnel selection in the 
Royal Navy. Brit. med. Bull., 1947, 5, 37-38.—Six 
years ago the Admiralty decided to overhaul the 
procedures in selecting new recruits for the Royal 
Navy and in allocating them to various naval em- 
ployments. The National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology was called upon to take part in survey- 
ing the situation and in making recommendations. 
Three schemes were recommended: that for com- 
bined recruiting centers; that for entry establish- 
ments; that for officer selection. The first involved 
in a standardized fashion a simple biographical 
questionnaire, a paper and pencil intelligence test 
of non-verbal type, a color vision test of Ishihara 
type, and an interview. The second scheme in- 
volved a job information hour; written tests of in- 
telligence, mathematical attainment and mechanical 
aptitude; 22 hours of schooling in mathematics; 
interview 5 weeks after recruit’s entry; the “cate- 
gorization conference” at which a decision was mutu- 
ally arrived at as to placement. The third scheme 
of officer selection involved intelligence testing and 
an interview by an industrial psychologist.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

3232. State Employment Office, Munich, Ger- 
many. Graphs and tables relating to work psych- 
ology by the use of which objective comparable re- 
sults can be obtained. Determination of fitness or 
unfitness of persons for a certain trade or profession. 
(FIAT Microfilm Reel BB 193, Frames 1-60, n. d.; 
Publ. Bd. No. L 73983.) Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Dep. Commerce, 1947. 60 f. $1.50, microfilm; 
$6.00, enlargement print—In German. (Courtesy 
of Bibl. scient. industr. Rep., U. S. Dep. Commerce.) 

3233. Steiner, Matilda E. (General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.) The use of the Rorschach method 
in industry. Rorschach Res. Exch , 1947, 11, 46-52. 
—A summary is given of Rorschach studies of sev- 
eral different occupational groups: mechanical 
workers, artists, scientists, technicians, clerical 
workers, sales engineers, supervisors and copy- 
writers. Data is gradually being accumulated 
which enables the Rorschach to be used to differ- 
entiate among successful and unsuccessful workers. 
Further, the use of such a projective test gives valu- 
able leads toward an understanding of the personality 
dynamics underlying occupational adjustment at 
different levels of responsibility and skill—Z. M. L. 
Burchard. 

3234. Sylvester, R. W. (Command and General 
Staff Coll., Leavenworth, Kans.) Military psych- 
ology—analysis of mental ability. Muilit. Rev., Ft. 
Leavenworth, 1948, 27, 21-26—The fourth in a 
series of articles on Military Psychology reviews 
some of the basic elements concerned with mental 
ability as it plays a role in the classification and as- 
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signment of military personnel. According to the 
author “Mental tests provide the only reliable means 
for evaluating an individual’s intelligence.” The 
Army test batteries are considered as particularly 
adapted to military situations. These include the 
AGCT and numerous aptitude and achievement 
tests designed to serve all varieties of Army needs. 
The application of these tests in the Army is dis- 
cussed briefly —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3235. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, New York.) Project in the selection of 
personnel for public accounting. Amer. Coun. 
Educ. Stud., 1947, 11, Ser. 1, No. 28, 51-64.—A 
project aimed at the improvement of the selection of 
personnel for public accountancy is described. Four 
main areas of appraisal were identified: general 
mental fitness for accounting, achievement in the 
principles and practices of accounting, interests, and 
personal qualities. The author describes the tests 
that have been provided for the first three areas.— 
L. Long. 

3236. Williams, D. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, Eng.) Psychological problems in 
flying personnel. Brit. med. Bull., 1947, 5, 39-42. 
—Research in the most profitable methods of sel- 
ecting flying personnel followed two lines of enquiry, 
the first to determine aptitude for flying itself and 
the second to distinguish the characteristics which 
safeguarded a man against the fears and stresses of 
operational flying. In the “Harrogate Experiment” 
a large scale attempt was made on 1000 men already 
selected for flying training to validate methods of 
psychological and psychiatric testing against per- 
formance on night-bombing operations. Traits 
found most closely related to the psychiatric as- 
sessment were: previous nervous breakdown, timid- 
ity, lack of aggression or of persistence, affective 
lability, and psychological immaturity. Study of 
operational bomber squadrons revealed a close rela- 
tionship between the hazard of the duty and the 
incidence of neurosis arising from it, the incidence 
being 12 times as high in night bombing squadrons 
as in Flying Training Command. The most patent 
factor in causing neurosis in aircrews was fear. 
Some discussion is given to methods found valuable 
in reducing fear such as limitation of operational 
duties, spacing of the number of operational sorties, 
resting of a crew after a series of sorties, frequent 
short leave periods.— F. C. Sumner. 


LABOR—MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


3237. Baumgarten, Franziska. (U. Bern, Switzer- 
land.) Zur psychologie des Maschinenarbeiters; 
eine Untersuchung. (An approach to the psych- 
ology of machine workers.) Schr. Psychol. Beruf. 
Arbeitswiss, 1946, No. 5. 82 p.—A group of 30 
machine workers was asked to reply anonymously 
to a questionnaire covering the following aspects of 
the trade: preference for working alone or with others, 
shift and nightwork, large or small piece work, work 
tempo, monotony, payment for piecework in pre- 
ference to other pay plans, attitudes toward the 
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machines, unpleasant factors accompanying ma- 
chine work, and psychic attributes and abilities 
necessary for machine work. ‘‘Work satisfaction is 
found to be highly complex, and composed of many 
elements where subjective factors are often of 
greater import than the objective.’’—S. Kavruck. 

3238. Drake, Frances S., & Drake, Charles A. 
A human relations casebook for executives and 
supervisors. New York: McGraw Hill, 1947. xiv, 
187 p. $2.50.—Practical cases drawn from actual 
industrial situations are presented with the object 
of aiding in devising principles which govern human 
relationships and of assisting in the practice of the 
“art of management.” The book is intended for 
industrial executives, personnel officials, and courses 
in business management and personnel administra- 
tion. Each section consists of a variety of cases 
under the following general headings: (1) selection 
and adjustment of the individual; (2) employee at- 
titudes and sentiments toward the job; (3) estab- 
lishment and proper use of incentives; (4) responsi- 
bilities of employer and employee in bargaining; 
(5) procedures and attitudes which promote or dis- 
courage the creation of new ideas and mental exer- 
tion; (6) personal traits and behavior patterns of 
managers which give the management of any com- 
pany its own unique character and quality. A dis- 
cussion and a group of analytical questions are in- 
cluded with each case. A list of references is given 
for each section.—C, G. Browne. 

3239. El Raéwi, M. (Psychology of strike.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 417-431.—Persecution, 
poverty, economical class system, etc., cannot be 
the direct cause for strike. A consciousness of the 
rubbed rights is the essential factor for strike. Na- 
tions under pressure never revolt against the power- 
ful classes unless that pressure is brought to their 
common consciousness. In Arabic.—IJ. M. Abou- 
Ghorra. 

3240. Helbert, Charles N. A practical testing 
program. Conf. Bd Mgmt Rec., 1947, 9, 329-331.— 
(This publication available only to associates of the 
National Industrial Conference Board.)—This testing 
program has been in effect for approximately 2 years. 
A battery of 7 pencil and paper tests are used for 
selecting ex-G. I.’s for training as company techni- 
cians. A finger dexterity test (not identified) has 
proven useful in the selection of spoolers and camera 
assemblers. Results from Orthorator examinations 
show positive relationship to job performance of 
camera assemblers and portrait hand examiners.— 
W. McGehee. 

3241. Pfiffmer, John M. (U. Southern Calif., Los 
Angeles.) A pattern for improved supervisory leader- 
ship. Personnel, 1948, 24, 271-280.—A pattern of 
supervisory leadership now emerging in progressive 
industrial organizations embraces two-way com- 
munication, participation, consultation, and ego 
satisfaction for members of the working group. The 
supervisor, while democratically group-minded, is a 
clinician who notes the factor of individual differ- 
ences, and adopts a case-study approach to personnel 
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problems. It is suggested that supervisors be taught 
to think about people in much the same manner as 
the social anthropologist, and recognize various 
cultural differences as being due to environmental 
rather than biologic factors. An attempt is made to 
break down provincial stereotypes regarding Anglo 
stock, un-English names, strange accents, and 
minority group cultural patterns. It is emphasized 
that clinical objectivity is essential on the part of 
the supervisor, and that this pattern for leadership 
can be taught and inculcated at the production level. 
It is the responsibility of management to create the 
proper “‘social climate” for this type of leadership. 
—WM. Siegel. 

3242. Raube, S. Avery. (Natl. Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York.) Factors affecting em- 
ployee morale. Conf. Bd Rep. Stud. Personnel 
Policy, 1947, No. 85, 35 p. (This publication avail- 
able only to associates of the National Industrial 
Conference Board).—A list of 71 morale factors were 
submitted to the employees of 6 companies, 50 
executives in these companies, and 42 labor leaders. 
Each employee was asked to identify in order of 
importance the 5 morale factors from the list which 
were most important to him. The executives were 
asked to predict the rankings which would be as- 
signed to these morale factors by employees in their 
respective companies while labor leaders indicated 
the rankings which they believed represented the 
relative importance of the 71 factors to their union 
members. Definite differences in ranking of these 
factors were found between the 3 groups. Employees 
as a group placed job security, compensation (base 
pay), opportunities for advancement, employee 
finacial benefits (insurance, etc.), practice of inform- 
ing the employee as to his job status as their top 5 
choices. Executive predictions agreed with em- 
ployee selection of 3 of the above factors: job security, 
compensation, opportunities for advancement. La- 
bor leaders agreed with employees on only 2 of the 
5 factors: job security and compensation. Detail 
breakdowns are made of employee responses in 
terms of companies, whether clercial or non-clercial 
workers, sex, age, and length of service. Comparison 
of the results of this study with those of other in- 
dustrial morale surveys are given. The practical 
implications of the results of this study are indicated 
and its limitations are described fully —W. McGehee. 


3243. Spears, Ethel M. (National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York.) Mental hygiene 
at Caterpillar Tractor. Conf. Bd Mgmt Rec., 1947, 
9, 190-191.—(This publication available only to 
associates of the National Industrial Conference 
Board.)—A mental hygiene program under the di- 
rection of the company Medical Department was 
inaugurated at the Caterpillar Tractor Company in 
1944. A full time clinical psychologist directs 
counseling and testing. Foremen are given training 
in recognizing and understanding the problems of 
human emotions. While no statistical evidence is 
offered as to the value of this program, it is stated 
that the company believes that the program has 
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helped in cutting down absenteeism, accident and 
turnover rates.—W. McGehee. 


[See also abstract 3016. | 
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3244. Longley, Alfred C. (Command and General 
Staff Coll., Fort Leavenworth, Kans.) Military psy- 
chology—emotions. Milit. Rev., Ft. Leavenworth, 
1947, 28, 54-59.—This, the fifth in a series of six 
articles on military psychology deals with the emo- 
tions, particularly as they influence the behavior of 
military personnel. Emphasis is placed upon the 
part which fear, anger and sex may play in the 
soldier’s ability to fight. ‘‘Whether these emotional 
forces are useful or harmful depends on the discipline 
and sense of responsibility which the soldier has 
learned in training, and carried with him to the 
battlefield.’’ To support this conclusion the author 
reviews fear as an emotion, emphasizing the import- 
ance of teaching the soldier about fear, of keeping 
him occupied when in the presence of fear-producing 
situations but at the same time providing him with 
facts about the situation. The necessity for dis- 
cipline, self-control and a sense of humor as fear’s 
antidotes is discussed briefly. Anger and sex are 
dealt with in a similar vein. The author emphasizes 
that ‘‘the actual control and direction of a soldier’s 
emotions are the product of his leader’s skill.”— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3245. Mackinlay, W. W. Psychology and blood 
pressure in certain flying personnel. Med. Pr., 1947, 
218, 148—152.—The author’s medical experience with 
flying personnel in the ferrying service leads him to 
the conviction that one of the essentials to the avi- 
ator is the possession of a good stable circulation, 
that this latter goes along with “guts” and the proper 
psychological make-up for this kind of work. A 
stable circulation entails a blood pressure suitable to 
maintain it. There must be no tendency to so-called 
faints, fits, temporary loss of consciousness, giddi- 
ness, or dizziness. The tendency to faint denotes an 
unstable condition of the circulation. Blood pressure 
readings of pilots with their ages and those of flight 
engineers with their ages are presented. The blood 
pressure readings of these efficient pilots and flight 
engineers are lower than génerally supposed but tend 
to remain relatively stable despite smoking of cig- 
arettes even in excessive amounts, or the moderate 
indulgence in alcoholic beverages, or apprehension 
and strain. The readings given are averages for the 
same individual.— F. C. Sumner. 


3246. Mourad, Y. (Industrial psychology and its 
organization in Egypt.) Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 
3, 329-342.—I ndustry has proved to be indispensable 
factor for the modern progress of Egypt. The in- 
dustrial movement should thus be backed by every 
scientific research that secures the greatest benefit 
of the new trend. The author suggests the princi- 
ples on which a science of industrial psychology could 
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be developed in regard to Egyptian industry. The 
program should cover the major fields of production: 
school training, vocational guidance, and military 
service. He illustrates the general function of job 
analysis and the local social and economical condi- 
tions in serving these purposes. In Arabic.—IJ. M. 
A bou-Ghorra. 


3247. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey. The 
effects of strategic bombing on German morale. 
Vol. I. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Gov. Printing Office, 1947. vi, 136 p. 50¢.— 
Part I of the present volume presents results from 
interviews with 3711 German civilians, and Part II, 
results from study of official German documents and 
selected interviews with officials and civilian leaders 
concerning the “‘. . . direct and indirect effects of 
bombing upon the attitudes, behavior and health of 
the civilian population. . . .”” Among the significant 
conclusions described were: (1) there was no German 
civilian who did not experience hardship or suffering 
as a result of bombing; (2) bombing seriously de- 
pressed the morale of German civilians; (3) bombing 
did not tend to stiffen morale: (4) continuous heavy 
bombing of the same communities did not produce 
decreases in morale proportional to the amount of 
bombing; (5) the maximum morale effects of dropping 
a given tonnage of bombs would have been attained 
by lighter raids distributed as widely as possible 
rather than by heavy local concentrations; (6) those 
who directly suffered effects of bombing had much 
lower morale than those who indirectly experienced 
it; (7) lowered morale yielded diminished industrial 
output; (8) morale effects of bombing may have 
hastened denazification more than its military de- 
feat; (9) leaders in Nazi ideology and political activ- 
ity maintained this morale more effectively than 
other Germans; (10) evacuation of children, es- 
pecially for long distances, had the most adverse 
effect on morale but would have probably been more 
adversely affected if such planning had not taken 
place—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3248. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey. The 
effects of strategic bombing on German morale. 
Vol. Il. Washington, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1947. vii, 66 p—The 
second volume in the report of the U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey is concerned with the effect of the 
bombings on cities or groups of cities in contrast to 
what was observed on individuals and reported in 
the first volume. Studies were made upon captured 
German mail which indicated that (1) the decrease 
in morale was more or less proportioned to the in- 
crease in bomb weight dropped; (2) it was likewise 
found that closeness of personal contact with bombed 
areas correlated highly with loss of morale; (3) there 
appears to be an optimal bombing level—variance 
from this in either direction does not affect morale 
proportionately; (4) disruption of community life, 
property and other personal consequences are power- 
ful factors in morale impairment; (5) day raiding 
has greater effect on morale but night raiding pro- 
duces more severe emotional reactions. A study of 
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foreign workers in Germany is reported. Most of 
these DP’s reported that they became habituated 
to the air raid. A variety of factors affecting the 
DP’s adjustment to bombings are discussed. A 
chapter on the relation of bombings to suicide is in- 
cluded. It is concluded that bombings did tend to 
increase the resistance of the population to suicide 
at the time although if bombing exceeded an intens- 
ity beyond bearable limits this apparently did not 
hold. Still another report contained in this mono- 
graph deals with the effects of air attack on morale 
of the German land armies. Data on the validity 
and reliability of the mail studies are included.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


INDUSTRY 


3249. El Chafe’i, A. M. (Fatigue and work.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 461-466.—All kinds of 
fatigue result in decreasing the ability to continue 
with work efficiently. It could be due to psychologi- 
cal as well as physical factors. If it is psychological, 
the person is more likely to have failed in his social 
adaptation which requires a considerable effort of 
attention, and understanding and pleasing others. 
If it is physical, then factors such as time, lighting, 
rest periods, and skill would be responsible. In 
Arabic.—I. M. Abou-Ghorra. 


3250. El Saati, H. (Social work in industry.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 405-416.—History of 
social work in Egypt is recent compared to industrial 
movements in Europe and America. The article is a 
good presentation of the different aspect of social 
work followed in these countries as a basis for social 
work program in Egypt. In Arabic.—J. M. Abou- 
Ghorra. 

3251. Guerguess, S. (Accidents in industry.) 
Egypt. J. Psychol., 1948, 3, 393-403.—Common ac- 
cidents in industrial situations may be due to factors 
such as vision, age, emotions, intelligence, speed of 
sensory perception, and speed of muscular move- 
ments. A program to prevent accidents should in- 
clude a guidance procedure (by use of psychological 
measurements), a training procedure (by use of new 
appropriate methods of acquiring skills), a preven- 
tive procedure (by use of protective instruments), 
and by immediate care of the injured workers. In 
Arabic.—I. M. Abou-Ghorra. 


3252. Soddy, Kenneth. 





( National Association 
Psychological 
aspects of accidents and accident prevention. Brit. 
med. J., 1947, 2, 623-626.—Accident-proneness as 
related to individual constants such as, slow reac- 
tion-time, poor muscular coordination, poor intelli- 
gence, instability of temperament, and distractibil- 
ity has been studied with respect to automobile 
drivers involved repeatedly in accidents. The 
author calls attention to such less studied but quite 
as important factors in automobile accidents as, 
momentary impulses, emotional reactions and phan- 
tasies in onlookers, drivers, crowds, child, male and 
female. Knowledge of these causal aspects of motor 
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accidents should be of value in safety education 
through films and signs.— F. C. Sumner. 


3253. Spears, Ethel M. (National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York.) Measuring 
safety knowledge. Conf. Bd Mgmt Rec., 1947, 9, 
232-—234.—(This publication available only to as- 
sociates of the National Industrial Conference 
Board.)—Through the cooperation of Syracuse 
University, a test of knowledge in the general fields 
of safety was devised for the use of the Revere Copper 
and Brass Company, Inc. The test consists of 57 
questions arranged in pictorial form. In addition 
to use in testing applicants, it is being used to re-test 
accident cases and evaluate efficiency of safety in- 
structions. No data are given on the reliability of 
the test, but there is some evidence that individuals 
who are safety ‘‘tested and trained” are less accident 
prone than other workers.—W. McGehee. 


3254. Spears, Ethel M. (National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York.) Music in 
industry. Conf. Bd Rep. Stud. Personnel Policy, 
1947, No. 78, 32 p. (This publication available only 
to associates of the National Industrial Conference 
Board.)—Of the 262 plants and offices included in 
this survey, 111 were using some type of industrial 
music program. The practices and opinions of these 
111 music-using concerns are summarized. Data 
are presented on the distribution of music during 
the work day, duration and amount of music used, 
workers’ preference for various types of music, effect 
of music on work situations, and the general evalu- 


ation of industrial music by these firms. Only 9% 
of the 111 firms were dissatisfied with their music 
program. Only a small number of the firms had 


made any evaluation of the effect of music on the 
specifics of the work situation, such as absenteeism. 
Industrial music was believed to be of value due to 
its general effect on the workers’ attitudes rather 
than for specific changes in worker variables of pro- 
duction. Typical of the results repoted by 2 com- 
panies which attempted to correlate specifics with 
the use of music is that found in the labor turnover: 
15 plants found reduction, 20 found no change, 3 
were doubtful of the value of music, and 75 had 
made no specific effort to study the relation of music 
to turnover. Employee preferences for various types 
of music, based on opinion poll, ranked ‘‘Hit Parade”’ 
tunes first, swing music second, and waltzes third. 
A brief summary of selected research studies on 
industrial music is given, and areas in this field 
requiring further research are indicated—W. Mc- 
Gehee. 

3255. Spears, Ethel M. (National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York.) The use of color in 
industry. Conf. Bd Mgmt Rec., 1947, 9, 97-104. 
(This publication available only to associates of the 
National Industrial Conference Board.)—68 in- 
dustrial concerns were asked to supply information 
on use of color in their plants and offices. 52 of the 
respondents believed color had improved house- 
keeping, 44 believed it had improved illumination, 
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37 reported reduction of accidents. 19 of the re- 
spondents reported increase in amount of production 
while 21 believed it improves quality of production. 
75% of the respondents were satisfied with their 
color programs.—W. McGehee. 


3256. Weiner, J.S. (Oxford U., Eng.) Biological 
assessment of clothing for tropical service use. 
Brit. med. Bull., 1947, 5, 20-24.—During the recent 
war a variety of clothing problems affecting the 
efficiency of military personnel were brought forward 
for investigation. Some of the more general findings 
are reported in respect to assessment of heat-load of 
clothing; mosquito-proofness; physical properties of 
clothing and fabrics; fabrics for action-rig and jungle 
suits; some features in design.— F. C. Sumner. 


PROFESSIONS 


3257. Audley, W. E. (Mental Hosp., Newcastle, 
New South Wales.) Criminal responsibility. Med. 
J. Aust., 1947, 2, 175-176—Norwood East’s 6 
criteria of fitness to plead, namely the ability of the 
prisoner to understand (1) the nature of the charge 
against him; (2) the difference between a plea of 
guilty and one of not guilty; (3) the evidence of 
witnesses; (4) the procedure of the court; (5) how 
to instruct his legal advisers; (6) how to take an 
intelligent part in the trial, would in the opinion of 
the present writer extend the benefit of a trial to a 
much smaller number of persons than the following 
three minimum requirements for fitness to plead: 
(1) the accused is not acutely maniacal or acutely 
depressed ; (2) he can make a rational application for 
a trial; (3) his behavior is not so irrational that a 
layman from his own observations would consider 
him insane. Questions ‘Was the person guilty of the 
offense’ and ‘‘What was his mental state at the 
time’ should be dealt with separately from the 
question of his fitness for trial, i.e., at the actual 
trial— F. C. Sumner. 


3258. Howe, R. L. Counseling the theological 
student. J. clin. Pastoral Wk, 1947, 1, 11-17.—If 
theological education is vital it reconstructs the 
entire personality of the student, causing him to give 
up immature feelings and acquire more mature ways 
of living. A counseling service is acutely needed by 
students going through such purgative and reorgan- 
izing experiences. Problems concern academic wel- 
fare, field work, and ‘‘moral” problems. A counselor 
who listens creatively can serve students in personal 
as well as professional growth.—P. E. Johnson. 


3259. Probst, Ernst. Kinder und Jugendliche 
als Zeugen. (Children and youths as witnesses), 
Psychol. Praxis, 1945, No. 3. 55 p.—A discussion 
of childhood developmental stages with special 
attention to intellectual development, lying and 
pseudological productions precedes the methods of 
investigation of young witnesses. Special emphasis 
is placed upon such procedures as intelligence and 
memory testing, and fantasy examination, expecially 
by means of the Rorschach test.—-A. Rabin. 
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